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One of the reasons for the ever- 
increasing popularity of the Austin 
A4O Devon is its smart, eye-pleasing 
design. And because this fine styling 
is modern and completely functional, 
you can invest in a Devon without fear 
that it will look ‘‘dated"’ a few months 
later. But see for yourself—visit your 
Austin dealer and let him show you 
the trim, styled-for-today A40 Devon 
—available in a wide range of attrac- 


tive colours with stylish interiors. 


Genuine Austin parts and expert, factory approved service 
are readily available throughout Canada and the U.S.A. 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


SERVICE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


7 b ffices right Automobile, fire, 
in iy arlo — te Personal property, 
groun i fected — burglary, cargo, 


elevator, 
teams, plate 
glass, general 
and public 
liability — 
fidelity and 
surety bonds. 
Head Office: 


199 Bay St. 
Toronto 





RESERVE NOW 
for SPRING PLANTING 


es—High, fast growing Chinese 

or, Medium growing, glossy, 

sreen leaf hardy Privet, 18 inch 

25 for $3.98. Flowering Rosa 

tilora’ fencing hedge 25 for 

Dwarf Apples (MacIntosh or 

tr Delicious); Dwarf Pears 

”’s Favorite or Bartlett) bear 

! year after planting, 3 ft. size 

: each or 3 for $7.50. Giant 

Ex tion Paeony roots, red, white 
or ink 3 for $1.89. 


Full Coloured Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 


BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 
Telephone (Day or Night) 3345 
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Cover: When the time comes for professional theatre 
in Canada, there will be many trained actors and 
actresses ready to provide experienced excellence to it. 
Of these, an outstanding example is radio-film-stage 
actress Joy LaFleur whose experience includes famil- 
larity with the American, “rench and English theatre. 
Miss LaFleur has spent al. her life in theatre and has 
proved that Canadians who have the perseverance and 
the resilience against the vicissitudes that beset the 
industry, can make a career anywhere in the world. 
She is best-known to Canadian audiences as a radio 
actress with the CBC (last heard as Gertrude in the 
Wednesday Night “Hamiet”) but her audiences also 
include theatre-minded folk in four countries. See Page 17.—Photo by Ken Bell. 
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Serve Something 


Special on your 
S CHEESE TRAY... 


fe [i wc AR a 


¢ 


NATURAL CHEDDAR CHEESE 
WITH THAT REAL 


Old Fime Flavour 


The place of honour on the cheese tray 
goes, of course, to MacLaren’s Imperial 
Cheese. Kralt’s superb club cheese with 
the real “old-time” flavour of sharp aged 
cheddar. No other cheese offers the 
unique qualities of MacLaren’s that 
rare combination of nippy tang and 
smooth, spreadable texture. Since 1891 
this old and distinguished member of 
the Kraft familv has been the choice of 
cheeselovers ever, where 


It takes a year or more of aging in 
Kraft’s curing cellars, under the watch 
ful care of master cheesemakers, to bring 
this distinguished cheese to the perfect 
degree of sharpness that connoisseurs 
demand. 

MacLaren’s is vers 
delicious in appetizers sandwiches, or 


equally 
| 


asa dessert. [ts piquant flavour is perfect 
for special occasions, and remember, the 
far rly loves it too! keep it handy. so 
they can enjov its rich cheddar good 
ness often in tempting snacks. Cheese 
MacLaren’s is trulv a 


masterpiece of the cheesemaker’s art. 


lovers teres 


Mac LAREN'S 
|mperial 


SHARP 


SZ Cheese 
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Conservation means constant 


VIGILANCE 


No individual or organization can control the 
tides of economic social and political forces 
which may profoundly affect investment values. 
A considerable degree of protection, however, 
can be had by constant watchfulness. 

Investors often are too busy or lack facilities to 
maintain unbiased research and analysis. It is 
not surprising, therefore. that many individuals, 
societies, trusts and corporations ask us to keep 
watch over their securities. 


You are invited to consult with us in 


confidence without obligation. 


Stock orders executed on all Exchanges 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 
TORONT MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON. ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON TTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 hing Street West, Toronto, Canada 





Breezy Weather" (6 Metre Yachts) by Montague Dawson 
Framed Size 27” x 37”—$650. 


d to visit our collection of tine paini 
mous Canadian, British and Continental artists 
comprehensive group of little Canadian maste: 


J. W. Beatty R.C.A. and Clarence Gagnon R.C.A 


LAING GALLERIES 


Good Pictures Bring Lasting Pleasure" 


New address: 194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Rd. 











TROOPS FOR EUROPE 


WITHIN a short time the Govern- 
ment will have to announce plans for 
raising the army brigade which is 
promised to General Eisenhower's 
force in Europe. The Special Force 
idea is not likely to be used again: 
the European force will be enlisted 
on the same terms as any other part 
of the active army. But it will have 
to be kept distinct from the 25th 
Brigade and the reinforcements for 
Korea. The Korean force is using 
British-type weapons, with the excep- 
tions mentioned by Ross Munro in 
last week’s SN. The European force 
will use U.S. weapons. The Korean 
force was built on the existing first 
battalions of the PPCLI, RCR and 
Royal 22nd. The arrangement worked 
well; it produced second and _ third 
battalions with a high standard in 
double-quick time and with a mini- 
mum of administrative expense. But 
in the process the first battalions lost 
a good many key men, and it seems 
that they should spend the summer 
training back to top efficiency. There- 
tore, the European force probably 
cannot be built on existing forma- 
trons 


DEADLINE 


THE intention is to get the brigade 
to Europe this year. But unlike the 
Korean force, it does not have to be 
in fighting trim before it leaves. 
Training will be completed in Europe, 
and it would obviously be desirable 
to get the troops out of Canada be- 
fore the onset of winter, which makes 
training here very difficult. This 
would not be possible unless the re- 
cruits are found very soon. A new 
recruiting campaign is therefore quite 
likely, based on the slogan “Join the 
Army and See Europe.” 

A cadre is already being collected 
to train the new force. Officers and 
NCO’s are being sent to the U.S. to 
get experience with U.S. equipment. 
Approval has already been given for 
a reserve of sergeants over establish- 
ment. This reserve of sergeant- 
instructors could be largely filled 
with lance-corporals and other junior 
NCO’'s who proved their efficiency 
while the Special Force was being 
trained and have now been picked 
out for special training as instructors. 


ARMS FOR EUROPE 


BY CONTRAST with last Septem- 
ber’s vote of a round $300 million 
to be spent in arms aid for NATO 
in an undetermined period, the 1951 
estimates ask for an additional $61,- 
383,108. Added to what is left of the 
$300 million, this is the total required 
for a program of aid which is now 
determined. 


OTTAWA VIEW 


SSSRSSCRORSSSFSSSSSSSHSSSTSSEBt snes 


Two divisions-worth of equipment 
have been sent: one each to Holland 
and Belgium. A third is ready to go 
as soon as NATO decides who should 
have it. Stocks remaining after that 
will provide some small and some 
large packets, but not enough for a 
division. 


IMMIGRATION 


THE immigration target of 150,000 
people in 1951 will be met or passed 
if present rates keep up. The Govern. 
ment is taking all vacant seats on 
TCA westbound flights from Britain 
The immigrant pays the equivalent of 
tourist Ocean fare; we pay the rest. 
The 1951 estimates provide $231. 
125 to carry this program till the end 
of May. Supplementary estimates will 
be required to continue it and also to 
finance the loan scheme by which the 
Government will advance an immi- 
grant’s fare and get repayment after 
he’s working in Canada. The chance 
of increased arrivals is much im- 
proved by the increasing number of 
Ships calling at Halifax on the way 
to New York. The U.S. Lines Wash- 
ington is already doing so: the 
Cunarder Georgic will do so for the 
first time this month; others ma\ 
follow. suit. 

The peak of the immigration sea- 
son is always February-July, which 
gives the new arrivals time to settle 
in before the winter. 


HELP FOR INDIA 


THE Indian Government is opening 
negotiations for the use of its share 
of the $25 million contribution to the 
Colombo Plan. The list of require- 
ments includes a general open door 
for wheat (but no specific require: 
ment as yet), forest products (i- 
cluding newsprint, pulp and lumber) 
and metals. But it hasn’t yet been 
settled how to handle purchase of 
scarce things like newsprint and met: 
als, which couldn’t be got on the open 
market 


PUBLIC LOSS 


THE sudden death of R. G. Riddell. 
Canada’s permanent — repr tative 
with the United Nations, \ a ler 
rible blow. He was only 42 aid had 


h put 


appeared to be in good 
since his appointment to N York 


last vear he had carried a tremendous 
load of work. And his sup s had 
had to order him away on the holida' 
which proved to be his The 
respect and affection whic? Gert 


had won from his Governm. at co 
leagues and from everyone ‘\ came 
in contact with him have s rerged 
the sense of public loss under ” 
personal grief. But Canada pas 1% 
a man who should have, and would 


“p 


have, done her incalculable service: 





yen 











if 
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THE ‘act that Canada consists of 
4 series of regions more or less 
thick populated, separated by 


long stretches of almost uninhab- 





* ited 1d unproductive territory— 
? the ing of beads” metaphor— 
f crops up constantly in our history 
and our current policies. The 
latest evidence is in the report of 


the Royal Commission on Trans- 
tabled last week. 


port iwion, 

The figure of speech now adopt- 
ed is somewhat simpler than the 
“string of beads”. “Canada is a 
country of two areas of civiliza- 
: tion separated by a relative eco- 
nomic desert.” (The language is that 
of the United Farmers of Alberta 
Co-operative Limited, quoted with 
some approbation by the Royal 
Commission. ) 





It is quite true that between 
‘Old” Ontario, and the first grain 
farms around Whitewood, Mani- 
toba, there is interposed a relative 
wilderness: it is indisputable that 
the existence of this economic 
chasm adds very naaterially to the 
transportation burden upon west- 
ern Canada. The proposal now ad- 
vanced, of asking the nation as a 
whole to shoulder the cost of a 
freight bridge over this chasm. 
across this economic “desert’’, is 
one which can probably be made 
: jucid and acceptable to the tax- 
: pavers of Canada. 





: Precedents Set 


: We have often, as a_ people, 
done it before. Our ancestors could 
not contemplate federal union with- 
? out paying for the bridge between 
? the Maritimes and central Canada, 
: in the Intercolonial Railway. To 
: bridge the wilderness between the 
? centre and the far west, vast sub- 
sidies had to be provided for the 
: transcontinental lines, CPR, CN 
: and GTP. Our investments in 
ship canals were aimed at making 
? east-west lines of communication 
? cheaper and easier. Much of the 
? expenditure on the Trans-Canada 

Highway will have the same pur- 

pose. Aid to Trans-Canada Ai\jr- 

1es 1 the same category. 

ee n what might seem the 
: unre field of news coverage 
I da there was a_ period 

MI oked as though Canada 
3 Was med to link its external 
: new (work with the U.S., in the 
} pattern—Halifax-St. John 
B Montreal and Toronto 


\ York; Winnipeg to Min- 
: nd Chicago; Vancouver 
S with little or no pat- 
i ietworks joining up the 
: Ca cities. The answer, in the 


nee, was a government 
to bridge the long un- 


eco span between eastern 
and ‘rn Canada, to pay tele- 
grapt s. In short, as an instru- 


national building, the 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
* 


Aeetenennes 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


Bridges for Nation Building 


policy of government aid in sub- 
sidizing links and bridges between 
the more densely settled areas of 
Canada, is old and well tested. It 
seems reasonable now to apply 
such a policy still further to our 
transportation problems. 

Competition from other carriers 
in the central region of Canada 
notably truck competition in the 
St. Lawrence lowlands area, the 
industrial and urban heart of Can- 
ada—has become very effective 
Indeed, it has taken away or 
threatened to take away so much 
traffic from the railways that, one 
way or another, according to rail- 
way estimates, they lose in net 
revenue $120 million to $130 mil- 
lion a year. 








Reap Benefits 

Ontario and Quebec benefit 
greatly, of course, from the com- 
petitive rates. But the argument of 
the commission, if I understand it 
correctly, is that in order to stay 
solvent the railways have to recoup 
much of their loss of net revenue 
in central Canada by maintaining 
high rates on long-haul traffic in 
areas of Canada where there is no 
effective competition from either 
road or water carriers. This both 
“limits the financial strength and 
restricts the diversification” of 
such areas as the prairie. The 
chances of such areas eventually 
escaping the burden by encourag- 
ing road construction are thereby 


lessened. “To him that hath shall 
be given - 
Another commission finding 


worth deep thought is this: our 
administration over the CNR is 
preoccupied with making it bal- 
ance its budget. However, there 
may be a clash between the wel- 
fare of the Canadian economy and 
the balance sheet of the railway. 
“It is easier to accept a practice in 
which the costs of relative obsoles- 
cence of the railways are shifted 
through a favorable balance sheet 
to long haul traffic to other regions 
unable to evade it, than to accept 
an unfavourable balance sheet and 
to meet a deficit,” say the Com- 
missioners 

Thus Parliament may develop a 
vested interest In saving a scme- 
what obsolescent industrv. when 
the costs of such obsolescence 
should equitably be carried by the 
nation as a whole, not by the 
primary producers in non-competi- 


tive areas. 


by 
Wilfrid 





Eggleston 
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Canada Bonds 
Now Yield Over 3% 


Government of Canada Bonds are now 
available at a more attractive price than 
at any time since 1940. 


These bonds provide the strongest security 
of principal and income available to 
Canadian investors, and should be in- 
cluded in every investment portfolio. 
We offer as principals— 


Government of Canada 
3% Bonds 
Due October Ist, 1963 


Price: 97.75 and interest to yield 3.22% 


Orders placed with any of our offices will 
be executed promptly. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Montreal Winnipeg 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener Quebec 


Toronto Vancouver 


Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Chicago Halifax 


London, Eng. 


“What's 


you can answer this and all his other questions with 


EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


2,500 illustrations—9,000,000 words in 12 volumes 
In Blue Sundour Cloth stamped in gold 


$33.00 


at your bookseller 


a ‘cyclopaedia f 


or write for free illustrated prospectus to J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd., 
224 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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ASSETS IN THE COMPANY’S 
POSSESSION 


Baas sk Ae : . $7,563,030,021.20 
$2,868,782,497.44 
211,012,588.10 
Provincial and Municipal . 67 643,429.06 
Railroad BM ee i fe Ge 528,591,344.71 
Public Utility ,369,897,129.54 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . 2,396,007 960.42 


U.S. Government 


Canadian Government 


Bonds of the Company's housing 
development corporations 121,095,071.93 


Stocks ; eee S 161,909,397.72 
All but $7,452,502.72 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,494,180,283.78 


Mortgage Loans on Urban Properties $1,368,405,298.20 


Mortgage Loans on Farms 125,774,985.58 


Loans on Policies 423,056,767.55 
Made to policyholders on the se- 


curity of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of 


$14,000,000.00 in the aggregate) 284,524,458.56 


Housing projects and other real 
estate acquired for investment . 


228,599,995.17 


Properties for Company use 41,516,517.97 
Acquired in satisfaction of mort- 

gage indebtedness (of which 

$5,.149,699.81 is under contract of 

ao 3 “nes oe Soe ee 28,407,945.42 


179,412,703.97 
150,252,553.13 
81,705,465.77 


, $10, 338, o71 651. 68 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1950 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, 


BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves 

This amount, which is determined in » accordance with 
legal requirements, together with future premiums 
and reserve interest, is necessary to assure payment 
of all future policy benefits. 


Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with 
Company me tie = See, a oe 

Policy proceeds from death cline,  mataned endow- 
ments, and other payments, and dividends — left 
with the Company by beneficiaries and policyholders 
to be paid to them in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 
Set aside for payment in 1951 to those ssittainiidons 
eligible to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 


Claims in process of settlement, and estimated abies 
that have occurred but have not yet been reported to 
the Company. 


Other Policy Obligations Bg ieGh Ue Agee 
Including premiums received in advance, special 
reserves for mortality and morbidity fluctuations. 


Taxes Accrued (Payable in 1951) . . . . . . 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans . . . 

All Other Obligations . ...... . 
TOTAL GBLIGATIONS «3 6 @ 6 8 & 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


$115,389,000.00 
506,736,713.37 


Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . 


$8,783,541,759.00 


575,626,718.00 


172,477,246.00 


41,962,052.40 


68,842, 135.82 


38,016, 113.00 
10,000,000.00 
25,479,914.09 


$9,715,945,938.31 


622,125,713.37 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS $10,338,071,651.68 


NOTE — Assets amounting to $485,501 ,548.28 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT METROPOLITAN’S OPERATIONS IN CANADA 


These high lights of the Company's business in Canada, during 1950, our 78th year in this country, 
will be of particular interest to Metropolitan's Canadian policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


Metropolitan paid in 1950 to its Canadian policyholders and 
their beneficiaries $44,121,559 in death claims — matured 
policies — benefits in the event of either accident, sickness, 
hospitalization, surgical or medical expense — dividends and 
other payments. Of this amount, 70°; was paid to living 
policyholders. 


The total amount the Metropolitan has paid to Canadians 
since it entered Canada in 1872, plus the amount now 
invested in Canada, exceeds the total premiums received 
from Canadians by more than $401,000,000. 


Life Insurance in Force 
In 1950, Canadians bought $217,020,846 of new Life 


insurance protection in the Metropolitan, bringing the total 
of the Company's Life insurance in force in Canada to 
$2,508,305,363. This amount is made up of 57°; Ordinary 


business, 28‘; Industrial business, and 15°; Group. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





Total Investments in Canada 


Metropolitan investments in Canada amounted to 
$602,587,542 at the end of 1950. These investments are 
playing an important part in the economy of Canada with 
substantial totals of Federal, Provincial, and Municipal 
bonds and with sizeable totals in the obligations of steel 
and paper companies, the oil industry, railroads, electric 
light and power companies, and many others. 


Health and Welfare Work 


Since 1909 Metropolitan has conducted a_ continuous 
health education campaign in Canada and during 1950 par- 
ticipated in numerous activities. Nearly 2,000,000 pamphlets 
on a variety of health and safety topics were distributed — 
monthly health advertisements appeared in national publi- 
cations — ‘‘Good Hints for Good Health” was a daily feature 
on many radio stations. 
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Diverging and Deviating 


THE pre ceedings of the fourth national conven- 
tion of the Labor-Progressive party, including the 
addresses of Leslie Morris (believed to be the 
rising star of the party), J. B. Salsberg and Stanley 
Ryerson can be read in the March issue of the 
National Affairs Monthly. They make it entirely 
clear that the party’s object is not merely to keep 
Canada out of the war, but if that should fail, to 
hamstring the productive efforts of the nation so 
as to make it no danger to the ambitions of Mos- 
cow. Anybody who asks the workers to increase 
production is branded as an enemy of the working 
class So is anybody who tries to establish peaceful 

itions between labor and employers by such 


devices as long-term contract plans with or with- 
it escalator clauses 

The endeavor of the non-Communist unions to 
i themselves of Communist domination is ex- 


plained as the result of a “split in the world trade 
union movement” created by the capitalists be- 
found that movement becoming in- 





fluentia 1 international politics; it follows of 
course that any union man who combats Commu- 
nism in his union is a tool of the bosses, a slavish 
Worker tor imperialism, and a traitor to his class. 
The international officials come in for a specially 
hurd pummeling. They are a “gang of roadmen, 
both Ak ind CIO, who are appointed by the 
U.S. heads of their unions,” and they “now 
dominate both Congresses.” The Communist line 
is theret “the united front from below, the 
creation powerful rank-and-file movements.” 
The loc utonomy note is to be sounded very 
oud } ng. “O Canada, terre de nos aieux” 
will now sung by all the comrades, especially 
those Who will not be able to exercise their civil 
rights ir iebec under Mr. Duplessis’s latest bit 
Of legis n, Which requires that changes of 
hame m e authorized by Act of the Legislature 
or they not be valid. (The Canadian Tribune 
recent nted the words and music of “Un 
Canadi rant,”” which happens to contain prac- 
teally \plicitly religious expression. ) 

Mr. Rvcison, whose civil rights in Quebec are 
not end red, has a very interesting report on 
the “Str ~ (his own word) in the leadership in 
Toronto ymrade Stewart Smith, it seems, was 
‘criticiz 1 year ago,and promised to amend 
his Wai ut this year in “a painful but very 
Truitful s of discussions” it became clear that 
the refo id not gone far enough. Apparently 
Toronto been too tolerant of “attitudes that 
°Xpress ogical weakness”— the sort of thing 
that Mr. Xyerson’s ancestors called heresy. In 


Montrea 


-omrade named Gagnon was actually 
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expelled for holding the “nonsensical” idea that 
“the party develops according to the law of unity 
of opposites, through struggle among divergent 
tendencies and groupings in the party,” an idea 
which obviously denies the concept of the faith 
once delivered to the elect by Marx and Lenin 


No divergent—or deviationist—tendencies, please 


Transportation Report 


IT IS to be hoped that the Royal Commission on 
Transportation did not cost the country any very 
large amount of money, for it certainly did not 
produce much that an intelligent Government 
could not have produced for itself. The most 
interesting thing in the report is the compromise 
suggestion that the Dominion loans to the Cana- 
dian National Railways, instead of being com- 
pletely written off, should be converted into a sort 
of non-cumulative preferred stock, on which pay- 
ments may be made when the earnings are good 
and omitted when they are not. This is reason- 
able, but we cannot get excited about any scheme 
for transferring items from one section of the 
national accounts to another section, and the ac- 
counts of the CNR are and will doubtless for ever 


continue to be a section of the accounts of the 
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PASSING SHO 


THE happiness of Western mankind is now 
assured. The United States will produce 
more automobiles in 1951 than in 1948. 


Military authorities are said to be appre- 
hensive of enemy attempts to infiltrate the 
Canadian Doukhobors. Canadians haven't 
succeeded in infiltrating them in fifty years. 


Heading “Babs Hutton Leaves Mexico 
in a Huff” reminds us that there are still 
some good names left for small motor cars. 


What's in a name? Modernist painters 
call their stuff painting from the subcon- 
scious. Their opponents call it doodling. 
Doodling is painting from the subconscious 


It isn’t the high price that hurts; it’s the 
upcreep. 


Canadians now get paid for being born 
and tor not dying, and some want to be 
paid for just being alive 


War propaganda is now forbidden in 
Russia, but we suspect that if Mr. Tim 
Buck started a revolution in Canada, Rus- 
sians would be allowed to approve of it. 


The British have had their cheese ration 
cut to two ounces a week, which is hardly 
enough to keep their mousetraps baited 


Canada’s Indians want representation in 
the Senate—the oldest inhabitants going 
after a place among the oldest rulers. 


Liberty is in a bad wav when Canadians 
are not allowed to buy anything they can’t 
pay for. 


Suggested slogan: Join the air force and 


see the world before it blows up. 


“Winnie-the-Pooh” is banned in Hun- 
garv. Disrespectful to bears, we presume. 


Advocates of the Third Force, accord- 
ing to some of the Fourth Estate, are Fifth 
Columnists. 





Lucy wants to know what part of the 
profits trom thei wheat agreement gamble 
the Western farmers would have given her 
if prices had gone down nstead of up 





OUR EASTER EGGS 
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Canadian nation. Its assets will continue to be our 
assets and its debts our debts, and the particular 
page on which we have to look for them is a 
minor matter. The preferred stock idea will at 
least ensure that we do not in future generations 
torget that we ever paid out some hundreds of 
millions for the pleasure of owning a railway 
which we had no intention of owning when it was 
built. 

We think that the view of the Commission, that 
there should be a single authority regulating the 
whole transport business of the country, is com- 
monly held by Canadians. Unfortunately there 
seems little prospect of overcoming the reluctance 
of the Provinces to part with their authority over 
highways, and a regulatory body which can touch 
highway traffic only when it crosses provincial 
boundaries is a very halfway measure. The report 
gives Official recognition to a fact which is gen- 
erally known but has not vet been acted upon, 
namely that the railways have long ceased to be 
the sole means of long-distance transport in half 
the country and to share only with lake vessels 
the business of long-distance transport in the 
other half. Road, air and pipeline are all in the 
pattern now and should all be coordinated by 
one authority. 


Chairman for UNICEF 


ONE of the world’s greatest and noblest chari- 
table undertakings is UNICEF, the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
of which Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair has just been 
elected chairman. Many thousands of Canadians 
know and esteem Mrs. Sinclair through her serv- 
ices as Commander of the Canadian Wrens during 
the late war. Her election to this chairmanship is 
probably due in about equal proportions to three 
factors, the importance of Canada in the work 
of the organization, and the executive ability and 
personal charm of the chairman herself, who has 
served on the executive board of the organization 
since it was started. 


The Wheat Record 


THE House of Commons spent one week trying 
to find out whether the Government had agreed 
last May that all British obligations under the 
four-year wheat contract were discharged. They 
were told, amongst other things: 

By Mr. Gardiner, on March 8: “We just could 
not reach agreement that there would be a final 
discussion at a later date.” And: “It has been 
Suggested that this Government had announced 
agreement with the British in their contention 
that they had met their obligations. That was 
not the case.” f 

By Mr. Gardiner, on March 9: “The fact is 
that the British Government accepted the position 
that this Government did not agree.” 

By PM St. Laurent, on March 12: “The Cana- 
dian Government accepted as the position of the 
U.K. Government that they had discharged their 
obligations.” : 

By C. D. Howe, same day: “The British Gov- 
ernment has discharged its legal obligations and 
is not in default.” And: “f am happy the way it 
has worked out, and I deplore the suggestion that 
the British Government has not played fair with 
the Canadian people.” 

By C. D. Howe, next day: “I said that the U.K. 
took the position that no more was owing. The 
Government did not share that view 

On March 15 the official record was published: 

Agreed record of meeting in London, May 22, 
1950, between Messrs. Howe, Pearson, senior Ca- 
nadian officials, and Cripps, other British ministers 





KEEPS UNICEF in order: Adelaide Sinclair. 


and British officials: Para 2 (c): “The United King- 
dom was anxious not to be represented as having 
given assurances regarding wheat purchases in 
1950/51 in return for a waiver of a claim by 
Canada under the ‘have regard to’ clause. 
Nevertheless in the context of these discussions 
the U.K. representatives felt that it would be 
reasonable that all obligations under the ‘have 
regard to’ clause might be considered to have 
been taken care of. Mr. Howe said that this was 
a matter which could only be settled by the Ca- 
nadian Cabinet on his return.” 

Cable from Howe to Cripps, May 30, 1950: 
“I have reported to my colleagues on our recent 
wheat talks and wish to let you know that they 
are in accord with the conclusions recorded in 
paras 2 (a), (b) and (c).” [Paras (a) and (b) 
dealt with 1950 wheat purchases.] 

By PM St. Laurent, March 15: “1 cannot agree 
that there has been misrepresentation.” 


The Truth Emerges 


WE HAVE TAKEN some space in recent weeks 
to discuss the wheat controversy because it has 
seemed particularly desirable to unravel the story 
of events from the contraditions and evasions of 
Government statements. (See “The Wheat Rec- 
ord” above.) The picture is now clear, and it is 
clearly discreditable. 

Publication of the messages exchanged between 
this Government and the British Government last 
May has removed the last possible pretext for the 
shabby anti-British campaign of Mr. Gardiner, 
Mr. Walter Tucker and other Liberal party spokes- 
men in Saskatchewan. The record goes far beyond 
the admission, which ministers grudgingly made, 
that all legal obligations had been fulfilled. It 
acquits the British finally and completely. Mr. St. 
Laurent, Mr. Pearson and their colleagues knew 
of this from the beginning. But they kept silent 
about it until Mr. Gardiner and his henchmen had 
made headlines right across Canada giving the 


impression that the British were in moral, if not 
legal, default. 

We are not worried about the consequences for 
the British. Everything we know of the Western 
farmers suggests that most of them are likely to 
see through the attempt to shift blame onto other 
shoulders. But we are worried at the irrespon- 


sibility of the senior ministers who could per- 
mit this shabby and deceitful performance. Tp, 
outright and demonstrable misrepresents: ions o; 
Mr. Gardiner are matched by the patent ind yp. 
convincing verbal quibbles of the PM ind the 
silence of Mr. Pearson. We are not sure which 
individually is the worse, but collectively the, 
make a sorry picture of a government which j 
prepared to trade its good faith for a supposed 
political advantage. 


Raiding the Treasury 


THE first ground of protest about the wheat affair 
must be the breach of good faith with Britain, be. 
cause this involves Canada’s good name. But even 
in domestic terms it is an ugly picture. Having 
failed—very properly—to get the British taxpayers 
to underwrite Mr. Gardiner’s political prospects 
the Cabinet decided to use the Canadian t ‘Xpayers 
money. But Mr. St. Laurent, pressed to explain 
the reason for the bounty, enunciated the mos; 
remarkable doctrine of government finance we 
have ever heard. The farmers, he said. had ey 
pected more, and the Cabinet “all felt that such 
expectations should not remain in the disappointed 
state in which they were left by the position of the 
United Kingdom government’— in which, the 
PM did not say, this Government concurred. |! 
we must have a government which believes thai 
great expectations should always be rewarded, we 
would prefer a Social Credit government: thew 
bounty would at least be distributed to everybod\ 

This expectation theory is really an admission 
that Mr. Gardiner and other Canadian spokesme: 
have been promising the prairie farmers all kind 
of things which were not justified by the fact 
Ministers have been to immense pains to associile 
the British Government with these great expec 
tations through the Winnipeg speech of M 
Strachey. They could not produce more flims 
evidence, and if they have re-read the speech 
lately, which we are inclined to doubt, they mus! 
know it. If any promises are being paid off now 
they are Liberal promises, and we don’t much care 
to have our taxes used to bolster the Liberal party 
or any other party. 


A Call to Achievement 


WE PUBLISH on Page 8 an article by) J. B 
Priestley which we wish could be read by ever 
Canadian, and especially by every young Cana- 
dian, at this crucial moment in the cultural de 
velopment of Canada. It strikes a note which ha 
recently been struck also by Gratien Gelinas. by 
Robert Newton of the Drama Festiva! and 
other leaders of cultural activity, and «hich we 
have no doubt will be sounded with euual vigor 
by the report shortly to be produces by the 
Massey Commission—the note of the imperative 
need that Canada has for a specific (anadian 
cultural expression. 





CCF in Saskatchewan 


THE debt of Canada to American foundations 
and American universities grows eve’) month 
The latest donation comes from the niversit 
of California, somewhat aided by the Social Sc 
ence Research Councils of both the |S. and 
Canada, and is in the form of a volune called 
“Agrarian Socialism: The Cooperative ‘ ommor 
wealth Federation in Saskatchewan,” Ss. M 
Lipset (Oxford Univ. Press, $5.00). And "t" 
a very notable gift, for Mr. Lipset—once 4 pr 
fessor at Toronto University, now at Berkeley— 
is an able social scientist and has worked hard 

On no other terms would he have been able 
to secure a Foreword from so eminent an author 
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is Robert S. Lynd, whose observations on the 
recent sehavior of organized labor on this con- 
tinent are very penetrating: “Labor itself has 
big business in the managerial struggle of 


ity é 


becon 

ei unionism for a widening share of the 
capitalist ‘take’.” This Foreword is a pronounce- 
ment of great significance, Mr. Lynd clearly 
thinks he detects in Mr. Lipset’s closing chapter 


“more disappointment with the prospects of the 
Cooper tive Commonwealth Federation than he 
explicit!s states.” For the North America of to- 
day, lr. Lynd concludes, “I fear it is later than 
we and the men of Saskatchewan think.” 

Mr. Lipset finds that Saskatchewan contains 
“a larger proportion of lay social scientists than 
any other area I have visited.” The first third 
of the hook studies the history of socialist and 
radica! ideas in the Province up to the Regina 
Convention. The next third studies the gradual 
change of the CCF “from an agrarian socialist 
party to a liberal agrarian protest movement, 
following in the direct tradition of the Populists. 
the Non-Partisan League, and the Progressives.” 
The last third is a keen analysis of the present 
state of the movement. 

The author discredits—right!y, we think,—the 
notion that in Canada radical movements “grow 
hest during economic depressions,” and suggests 
that well-to-do farmers and skilled workers “are 
more likely to join a new radical movement” 
than the poorer classes. He thinks “a rift of in- 
terest may be developing between small and large 
and in the government-owned plants 
he tinds a sharp clash between the union demand 
for easter working conditions and the manage- 
ment’s desire to show a profit. One suspects the 
author of feeling that the establishment of true 
Socialism would require a more authoritarian 
poliucal system. 


farmers,” 


A Will and a Way 


“Leeds, England—(UP)—Alderman — — — 
‘tt instructions in his will, published today, for 
to be divided in thirds and disposed 
of as tollows: 

One-third to be scattered on the 18th 
green of his favorite golf course. 
“2. One-third to be scattered on the site of 
e curling rink at Arosa, Switzerland. 
“3. One-third for his widow to dispose of as 
she ‘thinks fit.” 





MS ashes 


th 


WHAT manner of man the lamented of Leeds 
Concerns not these verses, for any who reads. 
For aught that | know he was perfectly sane, 
A model provider, a man without stain; 

Apart ‘rom the item I gleaned from the press, 
Descr g this man would be nothing but guess. 
Howe perhaps there's a moral within 

For \ ws whose hushands were lazy as sin. 
Supp ) 


ouwre a widow. The mate that you mourn 
Avoide! all work since the day he was born; 


Suppose his last testamentary words 

Commanded his dust be divided in thirds: 

One i to be strewn on his favorite links, 
Anotl mm one of the Switzerland rinks, 

The fin division, or portion, or split, 

10 you to dispose of the way you see fit,— 

Dear the question is this, in a word, 

Just v would you do with this ultimate third? 
Amor e suggestions that come to one’s head 

Here's one that you ought to encircle in red: 

Go buy an egg-timer; remove all the grains; 

Replace with your share of your husband's 
remains: 

a so't-hoil your eggs, and this comfort derive: 
e'll 


"k for you dead, though he didn’t alive. 
J.E.P. 
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The Hurt Without Help 


by B. K. Sandwell 


SHADOWY, elusive, full of portent, the charac- 
ters of “The Loved and the Lost” (Macmillan, 
$3.00) move in the half-lights of their Montreal 
evenings of late-winter snow and early spring 
thaw. (Navigation seems to have 
opened sooner than usual.) Shad- 
owy and full of portent they move 
also in the half-lights of Morley 
Callaghan’s tremendous sense of 
the agonizing isolation of the sensi- 
tive individual human soul. They 
can hurt one-another but they can- 
not sustain or help one-another. 
Men, women, white, Negro, 
French, English, rich, poor, each 
is prisoned in the cocoon of his or 
her sex, color, race, faith and 
status, but unlike the silkworm 
each is desperately aware of his im- 
ee and desperately longs 
to break it, tries to break it, and 
fails. 

There are short moments when 
the lights are turned on full, and 
horrible enough the scene becomes. 
The chief moment is a race riot in 
a Negro cabaret on St. Antoine 
Street, in which the characters briefly forget about 
their isolation and gang up on the most primitive 
and instinctive lines. The real cause of the riot is 
the presence, alone, of a young white girl who has 
become talked about for her friendship for Negroes. 

She and the fate which she draws down upon 
herself are the whole motivation of the story. Its 
particular issue—she is raped and murdered later 
on in the same night—is unimportant, save as it 
allows of a special touch of ireny, in that she 
would have been safe if her lover had accepted 
her invitation to spend the night with her. But 
that would have made no difference in the long 
run; the President of the Immortals, to use 
Hardy’s phrase, had in any event completed his 
sport with Peggy. 

Mr. Callaghan’s thesis, 1 chink, is that the 
taboos with which our highly artificial society 
surrounds our conduct 
are the cause of most 
of our human misery, 
strife and wickedness, 
but that they cannot be 
broken by even the 
most innocent without 
incurring martyrdom, 
though of course not 
necessarily in the form 
of murder. Peggy did 
not go consciously to 
martyrdom (no true 
martyr ever does), but 
she was not afraid of 
it. She wanted to live 
her life as her nature 
told her to, and that 
way was not the way 
that the prevalent ta- 
boos dictated. 

In proceeding to do 
so she got a great many 
people into a great deal 
of trouble, and she ensured for herself some sort 
of a tragic end no matter what might happen. 
Her way of life was not the result of any sense 
of dedication or even of any set of principles; she 
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was no saint. It was chiefly the result of an “affec- 
tion for little moments and casual people’—the 
kind of easy relationships to which the Negroes 
seemed to lend themselves most readily. A type to 
which Mr. Callaghan 
has always been sym- 
pathetic, keenly aware 
as he is of the inevit- 
able tragedy towards 
which it drifts like the 
moth to the flame. 

The title, effective as 
it is, does not touch the 
true essence of the book. 
Peggy would never, I 
suspect, be greatly and 
durably loved, and I do 
not think that Jim Mc- 
Alpine greatly loved 
her, even though sie 
drew him away from 
Catherine Carver, the 
equally lonely daughter 
of the newspaper mag- 
nate who wanted Mc- 
Alpine for a columnist. 
(1 do not recommend 
readers to seek portraits of individual Montrealers 
or even Torontonians in this gallery.) Jim was a 
slightly futile person, as one might expect of a 
college professor turned columnist, and his func- 
tion is chiefly to draw tor us a picture of Peggy 
and of the Montreal into which she fitted so “ill. 
I was personally sorry that his self-denial on the 
night of the murder not only made the murder 
possible but finally and irrevocably lost him 
Catherine’s esteem; but she was perfectly right in 
her estimation of the motive for it. 

In depicting Toronto, it will be remembered, 
Mr. Callaghan never admitted that he was depict- 
ing Toronto; it was always any city on the Great 

Lakes. It is interesting to find him holding that 
Montreal has the necessary qualities (not only in 
itself but in the public mind) to act as scene for 
a great novel. He writes as if he had a right to 
, expect his readers to. know both 
St. Antoine Street and Sherbrooke 
Street, as nobody ever expected 
his readers to know Bay Street and 
Bloor Street. Gwethalyn Graham 
does the same thing. If this sort of 
thing goes on, novelists will have 
a right to expect that Montreal 
names will evoke the right re- 
sponse. Toronto may come later; 
but it is even possible that Winni- 
peg and Vancouver will come first. 

This is probably Mr. Callaghan’s 
finest, and certainly his tenderest, 
novel. His determination to keep 
all his characters within the dimen- 
sions of the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill human being prevents it, I 
think, from being an absolutely 
great novel. Peggy is not a tragic 
character. It is no nobility of pur- 
pose that sets her against the ta- 

ceo Manso boos. She is destroyed by the ethos 

of Montreal—which is in no way 

d:fferent in essence from that of Toronto or New 

York. We are all guilty of her death, and that is 

what Mr. Callaghan wants to tell us. He is not 
angry with us, but he is very sorrowful. 
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“IT DO NOT ASK YOU to be less American 
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more British. I ask you to be more Canadian.” 


GANADA Is Worth It! 


IT IS nearly twenty Veal 
most of this giant country, from Victoria and 
Vancouver to Quebec: and igh I have paid 


[ 
real and Toronto since then, 


s since I trave 








I cannot pretend to have any real knowledge of 


the Canadian scene. But what has happened here 
su I vavs thought would happen. Canada’s 
mportance to the world has been vastly increased 
not only b your own rapid development in 
g dustrv but also bv the arrival 


transport. We have only to look at a map 
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But it is tn purpose here to discuss the 
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considered by men better able to dea with it 
than I What interests me at this moment is 
a different problem, and it is not a political or 
economic problem, but broadly speaking, a cul- 
tt one. Now first. | must explain that I am a 
great believer in variety in man’s way of life 
I hate to think that we are in danger of living 
a standardized monotonous kind of life, so that 
as vou trav ibout the world you hardly know 
what count: ou are in. | do not want a world 
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(British Book Service Toronto. $3.25) will be 
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in which everybody is eating the same sort of 
food. wearing the same kind of clothes, singing 
the same songs, passively enjoying the same 
standardized form of entertainment. 

I like experiment and variety. I want the Brit- 
ons to be very British, the Americans to be very 
American, and the Canadians to be richly and 
uniquely Canadian, quite different from anybody 
else. No one people possess the secret of good 
living. We have each our own unique contribu- 
tion to make to a true world civilization, which 
should be made up of richly varied strands of 
national culture, a sort of tartan in which all the 


colors of the nations are combined. 


NOW I know that Canadians feel Canadian 
You are not British, although—thank goodness— 
vou are still attached to us by old ties of senti- 
ment. You are not American, although proximity, 
all the influences of the longest unguarded fron- 
tier in the world, inevitably bring you close to 
the outlook of the United States. No, vou are 
Canadian, and probably feel it in your very bones. 
But how far is that feeling finding expression in 
a way of life, a pattern of culture, characteris- 
ically Canadian? 

I shall be told—and indeed I have been told 
several times—that if I want to find a mode of 
living that is essentially Canadian, I must get out 
of the cities and have a look at the small towns 
and the rural communities. And I am sure this 
is good advice. Nevertheless, all social history 
shows us the city influencing the town and the 
town influencing the village. And it rarely works 
the other way, with the country folk beginning 
to shape and color the lives of the townsfolk. 

What the city does today, the small town will 
attempt tomorrow. The large urban communities 
may not always pay the piper but they nearly 
always call the tune. The young people outside 
the cities and larger towns look to them for a 
pattern of behavior, a style of life. If, for exam- 
ple, the city is becoming Americanized, then 
very soon the small town or the village will be- 
come Americanized. 

So when I ask about a way of life, a kind of 
culture, characteristically Canadian, it will not 


do if I am told to get out of the cities and pursye 
my research into the country. It is the style of 
living in Toronto and Montreal, Winnipey and 
Vancouver, that will show which way the wind 
is blowing. For example, the newsstand in my 
hotel in Toronto might just as well be in } \ztroit, 
Buffalo, Toledo. {t is not Canadian, it is Amer. 
ican. And it is the same with a great man. other 
things here. They really belong somewher» else, 
to another sort of people. They were in: ported 
to fill a gap. And it is the gap that’s wrong, or 
at least will be wrong soon if it is not | \perly 
attended to. 


FOR CANADA, in spite of its vast potentialities, 
cannot be a great country if its life becomes a 
mere carbon copy of the life of its Southern 
neighbor. There’s nothing wrong with an Amer- 
ican—or if there is, that is not our subject this 
time—but there are a lot of things wrong with 
an imitation American. And you Canadians know 
very well that you are not imitation Americans, 
that you have your own way of feeling and think- 
ing, that you have something that deep-down 
inside is essentially Canadian. And what | want 
to see is that something being expressed in your 
style of life. 





I do not want you to substitute what is British 
for what is American, to buy Punch and Picture 
Post instead of The New Yorker and Life, to 
boycott books and films from New York and 
Hollywood to make a place for books and films 
from London, to act English plays and not Amer- 
ican plays. As I said earlier, I am all in favor of 
variety and experiment in living, of each country 
having its own style of life. So I do not ask you 
to be less American and more British. I ask you 
to be more Canadian, to show me a way ving 
I cannot find anywhere else. 

Now te that you may reply that I must 
you more time, that in spite of this fourteen 


million population and all the large new develop- 


ments, you are still in the pioneer stage. st 
taming the wilderness. in which the fourteen 
million seem a mere handful of folk. In ittle 
while, perhaps you will tell me, you get 
around to tackling this social-cultural problem 
But the trouble is that these gaps hav be 
filled, and that if they are filled from tside, 
such native Canadian influences as still exist 
have less and less power, and the carb Ops 
life will come to stay. In short, I believe you 


have to start now. You cannot afford 


And because delay is dangerous, I wil ture 
to make briefly a few constructive proposils 


There are Canadian men and wome 


cided talent, in various cultural fields, w have 
left you. Call them home—to write, | irect 
and act plays and films, to make music Ol 
to paint the Canadian scene. If there not 
enough of these people—shall I say? ralse 
the temperature, then do not hesitate to cour 
age cultural immigration into this country Offer 
talented people some definite opportun ere 
Even a couple of airplane loads of you folk 
from Britain, where there is perhaps | nore 
talent than opportunity, might make great 
difference, for it is Surprising what man 
or woman, filled with enthusiasm and e> 1 DY 
new surroundings, can do. Do not be d ol 
newcomers. A great country like this soon 
make them its own. 

Finally, as citizens, make your gove ents, 
provincial or Dominion, aware of this ylem 
This may not be easy, if only because po: 'clals. 


as a class, are apt to underrate what 
immediate political or economic sig 





They do not see that social-cultural can 
deeply influence political and economic 90 
keep at them, point out continually that ‘ idan 
life must be an expression of the Canad a, 
acter and spirit. There is of course a deal 
to be done, and there might be much opposition 

this 


on the way. But if necessary fight hard tt 
struggle for a characteristic and unique '\\') 
life. Canada is worth it. 
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—Jim Lynch 


HOW! They were poles apart. 


THIS \ EAR’S president of the Progressive Con- 
servative party is George Nowlan, a 6-foot-4 
awyer trom Nova Scotia. He looks like a fighter 
ind he is a fighter. He’s also responsible for the 
best epigram (indeed just about the only one) 
about the present Government. “They have gov- 
ered Canada for years,” he says, “with compe- 
tence und complacency. With each year that 
passes, their competence diminishes and_ their 
complacency grows.” 





This alleged complacency must be difficult to 
avoid when the House of Commons is as un- 
balanced as it is now, and when the Opposition 
makes as many mistakes as this one does. There 
are, Moreover, great advantages in these difficult 
times in having a strong government with an 
sssured majority. But our system of parliament- 
ary government assigns a vital role to the Oppo- 
sition, and if the Opposition doesn’t function 
properly, then the whole system functions less 
well than it should. 

In this House 40-odd PC members have the 
esponsibility for bringing the Government's pro- 
posals and actions under the light of public scru- 
unv. They are sometimes assisted and sometimes 
harassed by the two small groups in the south- 
east corner, Who have their own axes to grind— 
the dozen CCF-ers and the little Alberta bloc of 
Social Crediters. The PC's have, in fact, a most 
ewucting task. Their proportion of able men is 
probably quite as high as among the 180-odd 
Liberals, but there are still only a few men left 


to carry the main burden. George Drew, who gets 
the main weight of it, speaks more often and on 
4 greater variety of subjects than any minister 

The ministers have well-staffed departments 
dehind them to prepare their briefs and often to 
write { speeches. Drew and all the other PC 
members have a total staff of four, apart from 
stenog ers. Two of them are paid out of public 
tunds, {1 two by the party. The Opposition’s 
tactics open to criticism on many grounds; 
dut I times think of Dr. Johnson’s remark 
adout oman preaching, and marvel not at 
Is De ne well or badly but at its being done 
at a 

The n topics before this session of Parlia 
Ment some ways particularly burdensome 
oF positon. Defence, controls, emergency 
BON eV all involve very detailed and knowl- 
edgah utiny. Everyone agrees we've got to 
Na earmament program; all Parliament 
Sat to look out for economies and check 
deta s ryone agrees the Government must 
Nave dinary powers; all Parliament can do 
IS to t levise proper checks. Anti-inflationary 
contri i little different: the Opposition can, 
and ha sked for them in general terms. But the 
whole te On controls was a bit half-hearted, 
and it couldn't get very far with the Government 
taking ine it does. 

All tis helps to explain why the wheat con- 
(overs burst on this Parliament with so much 


force. | 


the second time since the general elec- 


PARLIAMENT WAKES UP 


DOLLARS, 
TEMPERS 
AND WHEAT 


by Michael Barkway 











tion of 1949 that the Government has put itself 
into a worse quandary than the Opposition could 
ever drive it into. The earlier case was the com- 
bines affair. Then, the Minister of Justice, Stuart 
Garson, was bound to publish Fred McGregor’s 
report alleging a combine in the flour-milling 
industry; but C. D. Howe, who controlled the 
flour-millers and nearly everybody else during the 
war, felt bound to repudiate the report if it were 
published. So the Government ignored the law, 
suppressed the report, fought and won the election, 
and might still be hiding the report if Fred Mc- 
Gregor hadn’t had the courage to resign. 


Bound by Decision? 


In the wheat case the course of events was dif- 

ferent. Last May C. D. Howe, accompanied inci- 
dentally by External Affairs Minister Pearson, 
was in London for trade talks with the British 
Government, which included th2 problem of 
marketing the 1950 wheat crop. At British in- 
sistence he also discussed the final settlement of 
the four-year contract which was to end on July 
31. An agreed record of the meeting was made 
and submitted to the Canadian Cabinet on Howe’s 
return. After discussion by the Cabinet, Britain 
was told that “the Canadian Government is in 
accord with the conclusions” in the agreed record. 
As a member of the Cabinet, 
Agriculture Minister Gardiner 
is, of course, bound by that de- 
cision as much as any of his 
colleagues. 

After the poor grading cf 
this year’s wheat crop an agita- 
tion started on the prairizs ‘o 


get some more money out of 


the British, or at least to set 

some more money. Gardiner YT >? 
has never been accused of being f 

insensitive to such things. 'Nor : 


is he the kind of man to forget 
that a provincial election 1s in 


prospect in Saskatchewan. He 





set to work to reopen the nat- 
ter. The PM opened the game 


when he was - London. Then 
Gardiner went over himself. 
The British ministers, of course, 
had assumed that the Canadian 
Cabinet meant what it said last 
May. Thev were, so far as one 
can learn, rather shocked at the 
idea that they should borrow 
$65 million from Canada and 
give it back to the wheat tarm- 
ers. They would have no part 
of Gardiner’s suggested deal. 
But the Canadian Cabinet is 
more used to Gardiner’s meth- 
ods, and has more reason to 
play along with him. They 


played along, and the cost to 






—Capital Press 


GARDINER: Eye on an election? 


the taxpayer is precisely $65 million. Though 
why it should be $65 million, rather than any 
other figure is not precisely explained. 

This was when Parliament woke up. The open- 
ing speech from Gardiner was reviewed in last 
week’s SN. There is nothing to add, unless it is 
M. J. Coldwell’s comment that “in all my experi- 
ence in this house, extending over 15 years, I 
have never seen a more reprehensible exhibition.” 
Not that Coldwell and his CCF followers are 
showing any concern for the public treasury. On 
the contrary. They also have an eye on election 
prospects in Saskatchewan. They say the farmer 
should get 25 cents a bushel as a final pool pay- 
ment instead of 8.3 cents. Percy Wright (CCF, 
Melfort) was indignant when someone said this 
would cost $350 million. Not at all, he said, the 
extra payment would be “only” $235 million. 

It was in defence of the four-year U.K. con- 
tract that C. D. Howe spoke. He made the only 
really forthright speech that had been made up 
to that time; and it prompted one observer to 
comment: “If governments were always honest, 
you know, they'd save themselves a lot of 
trouble.” Howe agreed with Gardiner that the 
farmers were not entitled to more than $65 mil- 
lion. In almost every other respect the two were 
poles apart. Howe supported everything in last 
year’s record which Gardiner had been trying to 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 


THE $65,000,000 HOLDUP 


—Harry Hal! in The Toronto Telegram 
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SARNIA: 


BUSTING OUT ALL OVER 


Canada’s $100 Million Chemistry Set Is Expanding Fast 
Bringing Problems as Well as Prosperity in its Wake 


by Hal Tracey 


YOU WON'T find “Chemical Valley” marked 
on any geographical map of Canada. So far as 
cartographers are concerned, it doesn’t exist. But 
Canadian industry knows where it is. So do the 
people of Sarnia, for it 1s now part of their city. 

“Chemical Valley” has given Sarnia an acute 


case of growing pains. Canada’s lusty young 


infant prodigy, the “petrochemical” industry, has 
grown into a $100 million business within the 
ast decade. It was born out of World War II, 
and survived in spite of the high mortality rate 
affecting infant industries at the war’s end. And 
the end of its growth is nowhere in sight. 

} 


It all | nin the 1850’s, when the continent's 





first oil well was sunk in the Petrolia-Oil Springs 


liv to the establishment of 


area. This led eventua 
Imperial Oil Limited, first at Petrolia, then at 
Sarnia. Imperial Oil was the ready-made nucleus 
when the Fede Government began looking for 
a site for Polymer, the crown-owned synthetic 
rubber plant established during World War II to 
meet a crving need for rubber. Polymer brought 
in Dow Chemical to run one of its units. Dow 
liked Sarnia and stayed, establishing its own pri- 


Va 


] 





e plant when the war ended. 

The three industries are one another’s cus- 
tomers, and form the triangular base for a pyra- 
mid of related industries, some of which have 
already announced plans to establish plants in 
Sarnia. All three of the established industries are 
planning to expand, to the tune of more than 
$20 million. Estimates of the total industrial, 


civic and governmental 


mercantiie, residentia 





spending in the Sarnia area this vear range to 
$120 million 
All this expansion has meant headaches for 


Sarnia in the pasi, as well as prosperity, and city 


FOREST™ of industry confronts Father Gerald 
Freker where tall timbers met priests in 1627 


All photos NFB 
















































fathers can see even bigger headaches ahead. 
Housing is a big problem, with the city chock 
full, and the overflow spilling out into surround- 
ing Sarnia Township. An accompanying problem 
is that of providing services—sewage and water 
facilities, streets, sidewalks, lighting, police, ete. 

Mhere have been 1,250 homes built in the city 
during the last nine years. About 720 housing 
units have been built through Government-spon- 
sored housing projects. In the whole Sarnia area, 
an average of about 400 new housing units per 
year have been put up since the war years. It is 
anticipated that from 600 to 700 new units will 
be put up in 1951. 

In spite of this building spree, the need has not 
yet been met. Sarnia’s population in 1942, the 
year they began to build Polymer, was 17,991. 
In 1950, it was 23,548. It would have been much 
larger if the city had had more room for building 
purposes. The overflow from the city resulted in 
about 50 approved subdivisions ringing Sarnia. 
Sarnia Township grew in population in the same 
period from 4,120 to 11,241. 

In order to meet its requirements for land for 
expansion, the city recently approached the 
Ontario Municipal Board, asking for 600 acres, 
including “Chemical Valley” and the taxable 
Dow Chemical Company plant, one of Sarnia 
Township’s major sources of revenue. 

As a result, the municipal board gave Sarnia 
about 9.500 acres, making the area of the city 
more than 11,000 acres. It also raised the popu- 
lation of the city to an estimated 40,000. Sarnia 
Township lost about half its area, and a consider- 
ably larger portion of its population. Now the 
proud citizens of Sarnia lay claim to the title 
of the fastest-growing city in Canada, and fore- 
cast that the population will eventually reach 
100,000. 

If the city can find the right man at the right 
price, they will have a city manager to take on 
most of the headaches which come with rapid 
expansion. The people voted for the city-manager 
plan in the last election, which returned Mayor 
W. C. Nelson, real estate dealer, for a two-year 
term. He has been Mayor for the last five years. 


More of Everything 


The problems the city fathers and new city 
manager will have to face are many. Sarnia needs 
more of just about everything. The schools are 
filled to capacity, as are those of Sarnia Town- 
ship. There are seven public schools in the city 
with an attendance of more than 2,500. Attend- 
ance at the high school is over 1,200. There are 
three separate schools, with a total attendance 
of about 800, one of them leading to university. 

In addition to new schools, the city needs a 
sewage-disposal plant, which will probably cost 
about $2,500,000. A new library is needed. The 
present one has the largest circulation per capita 
of any city in Canada, and was the first to install 
television. 

Ihe Sarnia waterfront has about 6,700 feet of 
berthing facilities for ships. The boats using coal 
take on fuel at Port Huron, across the river from 
Sarnia, or at Windsor. Diesel oil is available at 
the Imperial Oil docks. Repair facilities are avail- 
able; there are tugs for ships requiring towing; 
and there is even a ship’s chandler to provide 





PROUD but harassed Mayor W. C. Wilson of 
Sarnia is completing his fourth year in office 


supplies. Approximate number of boats arriving 
during a season is 1,250. Their tonnage is more 
than 2 million. 

Imperial Oil is in the process of completing 
an addition to its docks which will permit the 
berthing of bigger tankers. The new docking 
facilities will be ready by the beginning of the 
navigation season, which usually runs from about 
the middle of April to the middle of December 
Imperial Oil tankers now winter at Sarnia. Alto- 
gether, the port has about 2,800 feet of winter 
berthing facilities. 

Sarnia has one daily newspaper, the Sarnia 
Canadian Observer, which is part of the chain 
belonging to Roy Thomson. Managing Editor is 
O. N. (“Red”) Wilson. Circulation is almost 
11,500. But there are five other metropolitan 
papers read in Sarnia, some of which maintain 
full-time bureaus in the city. 


o 


Little Affected by U.S. 


Sarnia, in spite of its proximity to the U5S., 
remains curiously untouched by the US. influ- 
ence. The people of Sarnia often slip over to 
Port Huron for an evening’s entertainment, and 
a steady stream of USS. tourists crosses to Can- 
ada over the famed Blue Water Bridge. 

Border cfficials maintain a strict watch for 
smugglers, as at other border points of entry, 
and “zero hours” are held at irregular intervals, 
at any time of the day or evening, during which 
all who cross the boundary are subjected to 4 
thorough search. This has done much to discpur- 
age smuggling, although it has by no means elim 
nated the practice. Many people cross to Port 
Huron, buy clothes, rip out the labels so they 
cannot be identified, and wear the clothes on 
crossing back to Canada, to avoid paying duty 
Port Huron shop girls often ask customers 1 
they wish labels removed. 

In spite of its rapid growth, Sarnia has lew 
slum areas. It has a city planning commission 
which works in conjunction with the suburban 
planning board. 

Behind Sarnia’s prosperity and expansion }s 


Imperial Oil. With the largest refinery Can- 
ada, and the biggest in the British Common \ calth, 
it can handle 55,500 barrels of oil per day, and 


with a $14 million expansion recently ann iced, 
will be able to hand!e 71,000 barrels dail) 


The crude oil will come from the head the 
Great Lakes, where the 5 million barre» pe 
year will reach Superior, Wisconsin, fro the 
1,127-mile interprovincial pipeline from Al- 


berta oil fields. 
Imperial Oil’s eight tankers will transp the 


oil to Sarnia. Formerly the refinery was s plied 
by pipeline from the United States and by ‘unker 
from South America. 

Imperial Oil’s importance to Polymer as a 
source of light hydrocarbons. Polymer us part 
of the hydrocarbons in the manufacture 0! sy 
thetic rubber. What is left over is sold t other 
companies. At present, Dow completes th: ee 
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It uses hydrocarbon intermediates purchas 
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Polyme: to make ethylene glycol, used in anti- 
> nd to provide material for the manu- 


freeze : : 

facture of plastic articles. Dow also produces 
chlorit caustics, and will .produce ammonia 
- . - 

from « million dollar plant begun in 1951. 


The ‘nree together employ more than 4,800 


worker) Dow’s expansion plans will call for 
anothe: 250 workers, approximately, Over the 
next fe» years, but the $7.5 million Polymer ex- 
pansio nd the $14 million Imperial Oil expan- 


sion \ call for few additional employces. 
But ti building program for the three big 
compa’ °S, together with those announced by 
other npanies intending to build close to the 
big th will bring thousands of construction 
workers in to swell the population. 

Indus'ries which have announced plans to 


locate 1 Sarnia are the General Tire and Rubber 
Compi:'s. the Godfrey L. Cabot Company of 
Boston. vhich will establish a carbon black plant 
in Sarnia, and the Canadian Building Materials 
Comp which will establish a branch for pro 
ducing ready-mixed concrete. A sulphite plan 
will be established in Point Edward, and rumors 
are rampant that the Sun Oil Company will build 


on property they already own in Sarnia. 
Oil is probing the possibility of building 
nip from Sarnia to Toronto. 

[he Sarnia Chamber of Commerce does not 
have to make an effort to persuade new industry 
to locate in its city. The new industry will come 
anywa\. and the main job the Chamber performs 
s to acquaint new industry with conditions in 
Sarnia. President is Ray Keelan. Secretary-Man- 
ager ( C. Manore keeps the Chamber running 
yn a smooth basis from day to day. 





The Endless Highway 


One of Sarnia’s main assets is its proximity to 
the greatest inland-water transportation system 
in the world, the Great Lakes shipping route. 
Sarnia is between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, 
mn the St. Clair River, which handles in its six- 
month season more shipping than the Suez, Kiel 


ind Panama canals combined in twelve months! 


Some of the reasons that drew Polymer to 
Sarnia, plus the fact that Polymer itself is located 
there, Will draw other industries. Polymer built 
n Sar yecause it was close to Imperial Oil and 
a source of hydrocarbons; benzene was available 
fron ovens of the steel mills in Hamilton, 
and f Sault Ste. Marie; coal could be shipped 
from 1 Northern Ohio lake ports (Polymer 
uses 350.000 tons per year); the St. Clair River 
supplied cooling water; and salt brine was avail- 
able | the wells of the Dominion Salt Co 
On top of that, 90 per cent of the rubber-consum- 
ing capacity of Canada was located within a 


radius of 200 miles of Sarnia. 
About 65 per cent of Polymer’s needs are 


supplied by Imperial Oil. Other hydrocarbons 
come trom Ohio by pipeline. This, among other 
things mpted Canadian Oil to build a re- 
finery «1 Froomfield, about two miles from Poly- 
mer, Which was begun in December of last year. 
To cos 8 million, it will produce 105 million 
gallons gasoline per year, plus diesel oil, stove 
and t e oils and heavy fuel. In the event of 
War, it ild expand to produce aviation gaso- 
ine. Tt also supply Polymer with part of the 
Mdroc. ons it requires. 

The » room for a methyl-chloride plant to 
Supply ymer’s butyl operations; a plant for 
the n icture of detergents; a plant for the 
man e of a general line of chemicals based 
on p ie; and a polyethylene plant, accord- 
ing to its. These are only a few of the plants 
that be feasible for the “Chemical Val- 
ty 0 go a little way towards realizing the 
pot s of the petrochemical industry. Poly- 
met Dow products are largely unfinished, 
4nd st other firms which turn out the com- 
Picted le. 

The a big three are naturally vitally inter- 


ested | | defence. An aerial attack could play 


havoc with the Imperial Oil installations in par- 
ticular, and would cause extensive damage at 
Polymer and Dow. All the plants have taken 
precautions against fire, and Polymer maintains 
its own fire department. Imperial Oil has no 
separate full-time fire department, but many 
employees are speciaily trained in fire-fighting, 
and where there is danger of fire, installations 
can be isolated until the fire is brought under 
control. Sarnia is inside an area over which an 
aerial umbrella of fighters, both Canadian and 
U.S., would be raised in case of an air attack. 

No one knows exactly how much money has 
been invested by the three big companies in 
“Chemical Valley.” Polymer began with a plant 
worth $50 million. It has expanded four or five 
million dollars’ worth since then, and its current 
expansion plans of $7.5 million will bring it 
over the $60 million mark. Dow Chemical Com- 
pany has expended to date between $16 million 
and $20 miilion. 

It is much more difficult to estimate the value 
of Imperial Oil’s Outiay, since prices have gone 
up considerably on the type of equipment install- 
ed there. Replacement costs in the oil industry 
are considered to be $1,000 per barrel of crude 
run. Imperial Oil can now handle 55,500 barrels 
of oil per day. Their $14 million expansion pro- 
gram will allow them to handle 71,000 barrels 
daily. This gives a rough idea of the value of 
the ‘equipment the company has set up in Sarnia 
over the years. It would bring the capital expendi- 
ture of the three companies to well over $100 
million. 

Imperial Oil is the “anchor man” of the chain 
formed by the big three of “Chemical Valley.” 
Without it, there would be no petrochemical in- 
dustry in Sarnia. Imperial developed a process 
called “suspensoid cracking” which permitted use 
of existing facilities for production of light hydro- 
carbons without large capital expenditures. The 
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process still forms the keystone of the petro- 
chemical industry. 

Polymer makes two types of rubber, a heavy 
type used in making such items as tire casings, 
called GR-S, and a lighter type used chiefly in 
making inner tubes for motor vehicles. After 
expansion, it will turn out more than 75,000 
long tons of rubber per year. To obtain the in- 
gredients for their rubber, Polymer has to put 
the hydrocarbons it gets from Imperial Oil 
through a light-ends unit. During the process, 
they produce more styrene than they need, so 
they pass it on to the Dow Chemical Company, 
which uses it in making Styron, a plastic mould- 
ing material. They also produce ethylene, which 
they pass on to Dow, where it is used in making 
ethylene givcol, with which the company sup- 
plies the anti-freeze industry. Dow has the only 
glycol production unit in Canada. 


The More the Merrier 


Polymer produces its own  steam-generated 
60-cycle electric power for use in its plant. It 
sells the surplus to the Ontario Hydro system in 
Western Ontario. It also sells steam to Dow 
Chemical Company and Imperial Oil. 

Others are moving into the fertile field present- 
ed by the petrochemical industry. There are in- 
dications that developments such as the one in 
Sarnia are being planned in Montreal, which has 
a concentration of oil refineries and chemical 
plants, and in Western Canada, close to the 
source of the industry’s “life blood.” 

But the competition will not hurt Sarnia. Un- 
doubtedly there is room for all, and with the 
head start made by the city and its industries, 
there is no question about the future growth of 
either. Among the handful of cities in the run- 
ning for the title of “fastest-growing in Canada,” 
Sarnia is definitely one to watch 


RUBBER is the fruit of Fred Mitchell's labor. He is one of the Polymer Corporation’s 1,800 workers. 
Polymer produces 100 million pounds of synthetic rubber annually, at a total value of $20 million. 


* . 3 . 
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“NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Aiberta: 
IN THE OPEN 


WHEN Stanley Jones, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, rose 
to address farmers attending an agri- 
cultural short course in Calgary, he 
knew he was sticking his head into 
the lions’ den. Officials of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, which, like other farm 
cooperatives, holds no particular love 
tor the “speculators” of the grain 
trade, were scattered through the au- 
dience; and furthermore, Mr. Jones 
proposed to speak his mind about the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat contract 

W hat he had to sav roused wheat 
pool officials to such a pitch of wrath 
that the meeting almost broke up in 
disorder. But the chairman refused to 
allow discussion from the floor, an 
nouncing that only questions would 
ne allowed. 

In effect, Mr. Jones blamed “wes 
tern farm leaders and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture” for the 
millions of dollars lost by Canadian 
wheat growers under the terms of the 
Anglo- Canadian contract These 
groups, he said, had argued and press 
ed for compulsory marketing through 
the Canadian wheat board and, in 
their dislike for open-market grain 
trading, had “led the farmer down 
the garden path.” 

Between 1945 and 1949. the av 
erage farmer in south Saskatchewan 
had received $1,000 a vear less for 
his grain than his American neighbor 
yperating the same sized farm. His 
average loss was 40 cents a bushel for 
every bushel marketed since the war 
Altogether, Mr. Jones argued, the Ca 
nadian farmer had been bilked out otf 
$700 million. 

At the end of Mr. Jones speech 
Leonard D. Nesbitt, publicity directo: 
of the Alberta Wheat Poo], announced 
that he was ready to debate the whole 
question of open-market trading and 
the present system of marketing “right 
there and then.” When the chairman 
of the meeting announced that there 
would be no discussion. Mr. Nesbitt 
shouted angrily from the audience 
“The speaker has had 45 minutes to 
tell his side of the story. | claim the 
right to tell the other side.’ At this 
point, the chairman ordered the meet 
ing adjourned. The audience prompt 
formed itself into little groups, heat 
edly arguing this bitterly controversial 
question. (For wheat contract) com 


ment, see Front Page) 


Manitoba: 
PRAIRIE PREFERENCE 


MANITOBA’S industrial chiefs re 
ceived welcome, if slightly surprising, 
news recently 

A letter from Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 
minister of trade and commerce. to 
Premier D. L Campbell revealed the 
tederal government has ordered “pre- 
ference” for Manitoba firms “and 
those on the prairies” when tenders on 
military equipment are considered 

Mr. Howe’s letter was in reply to 
one from Premier Campbell, in which 
he urged increased use of Manitoba 
manufacturers’ facilities for the de- 


fence program. The premier noted that 
published figures of contracts indicated 
Manitoba was not receiving its fair 
share of contracts. 

Mr. Howe’s reply was that published 
figures Were “misleading.” Many west- 
ern firms use an Ottawa address in 
filing their tenders, he said. 

Instructions given to the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation to give pref- 
erence to western firms were being 
tollowed, so far as he was aware, Mr 
Howe declared. The federal govern- 
ment’s policy was being shaped to 
utilize “to the highest limit possible” 
the prairies’ industrial potential. 

The Trade Minister also noted “we 
have a very heavy program of airport 
construction in western Canada and in 
these vour manufacturers will have a 
tavorable position.” 

But not all Manitobans were happy 
ibout Mr. Howe’s statement 

R. A. Hobday. chairman of the 
Manitoba Detence Development Com 
mittee, after reading the statement, 
claimed, “We are still getting the stiff 
irm from the federal government.” 

He contended Mr. Howe failed to 
realize Manitoba was rapidly swinging 
over from an agricultural to an indus 
trial economy 

As his clincher, Mr. Hobday re- 
ferred to the recent awarding of $54 
million in defence contracts. Mani- 
toba’s share here amounted to only 
$1.850.000, he said 


Saskatchewan: 


PREROGATIVES 


IF THERE 1s going to be political 
bias in the appointment of KC’s in 
Saskatchewan, Attorney-General J 
W. Corman preters that the bias be 
exercised by the Government rather 
than by some other bodv. He and the 
head of the Saskatchewan law society 
got into a tiff recently over the ques- 
tion 

Until the advent of the CCF in 
Saskatchewan. King’s Counsel were 
appointed by the Government of the 








—cP 
APPOINTED to head the Physics 
Subdivision of the Chalk River Atomic 
Lnergy Project is Dr. B. W. Sargent, 
former physics instructor at Queen's 
University, with project since 1942. 


day. Mr. Corman, as attorney general 
wanted to take these appointments out 
of the realm of politics. 

So, early in the CCF reign, legisla- 
tion was passed which provided for a 
committee of five benchers of the law 
society whose function it was to ap- 
prove or reject the appointment of 
KC’s as recommended by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Corman has not been happy 
over this move and now proposes in 
a bill of the legislature to disband the 
committee and return the duty of ap- 
pointing KC’s to the government 
without the help of a committee of 
the law society. 

Mr. Corman was caustic In his criti- 
cism of the law society for its opposi- 
tion to the CCF. “The law society of 
Saskatchewan has gotten into politics 
up to its neck, and it is only a farce 
to contend that the society—any more 
than the Cabinet—can be trusted to 
keep consideration of politics out of 


the appointment of KC's.” he said. 


—cP 


DIRECT HIT with a champagne bottle is made on a self-propelled 17-pounder 
gun by Defence Minister Brooke Claxton as Canada turns over military equip- 
ment to Belgium under terms of the North Atlantic Treaty. Mr. Claxton wields 
bottle, while Vicomte Alain du Parc, Belgian Ambassador, stands out of range. 





“Until the CCF took office, | be. 
lieve the society pretty much ‘ninded 
its own business and stayed out of 
politics. Now it is notorious that the 
higher officials of the law socicty are 
opposed to the policies and philoso. 
phy of the CCF.” 

“The Government of Saskatchewan 
is not going to be made a monkey of 
by the law society,” he declare, 

The law society through i: presi- 
dent, W. W. Lynd of Estevan. denied 
political activity. “Politics acc never 
discussed at benchers’ convoc ition.” 
he said. During the time he hid been 
a bencher there had never been any 
decision on any question which had 
been influenced by politics, he said 

Gordon Forbes, Regina member of 
the committee on KC’s, said the com- 
mittee had been called upon only once 
to pass on the appointment of KC's 
That was three or four years ago. 


Quebec: 
NEWSMAN AND NEWS 


THE MONTREAL Neurological In- 
stitute, famous the world over for its 
many medical achievements, was 
built in 1934 with enough space for 
47 beds. The demand for these beds 
quickly outgrew the supp!y. Another 
27 beds, in a temporary building, wer 
added during the war, but still the 
lack of space was one of the Institute's 
major worries. 

Last week, Dr. F. Cyril James, 
principal and vice-chancellor of Me- 
Gill University which is the Institute's 
parent body, had good news: con- 
struction on a new wing, to cost 
$1,750,000, will start in spring 

To pay for work, J. W. McConnell 
senior member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and publisher of The Montrea 
Daily Star, donated a million dollars 
The rest will come from the Domm- 
ion and Provincial governments and 
from other individual gifts. 


® According to the law of averages. 
by the end of this month at least six 
Montreal and district banks will have 
been robbed and attempted holdups 
will have taken place in two o! three 
other branches. 

During February, 1951, four banks 
were robbed of a total of $18,474, 
but since then the frequency ind var- 
iety of such crimes has increased 


Ontario: 


DRY DAYS AHEAD 


THIRSTY Ontario citizens re get 
ting alarmed. 


Starting a few weeks ago « rumol 
had been growing stronger anc strong 
er and spreading through the »ovince 

Che federal government, 1 1, was 
planning to put still another se [ax 
on malt. If so ten cent beer d go 

Premier Frost gave the rumo! cre 
dence twice when in very thi veiled 
statements he suggested that ‘he Do- 
minion should pay attention other 
fields and leave liquor alone. !!¢ even 
went so far as to suggest it would be 
better if it got out of the field entire 
ly and gave the provinces il the 
revenue. 

The Dominion and liquor. he Sue 
gested, didn’t mix. : 
~ During the war, when it got its 10 

ce j up a 


ger in drink, it had only stirred 





be- 
\ded 
t of 
the 
are 
OSO- 


wan 
’ of 


eSi- 
ied 
ver 








ynd last fall when it first in- 
creased the malt tax it had bred prob- 
lems \shiich still raise headaches. 

Not ‘he least of the probiems was 
irther increase, which would 


mess 


that 
Iver scles, might knock his budget to 
pieces this, he inferred, might make 
him ve. mad at Ottawa. 

On ‘op of this there was a jab for 
the prov ince’s beer drinkers from an- 
other irce. 


Geo. ce Wilson, forthright president 
he (intario Hotel Association, ad- 


yf tne 

mitted it his organization was con- 
cerned A further increase, he said, so 
far as could see, would mean only 
one tt higher-priced beer. 


Liquor drinkers also apparently were 
going take a beating. Along with 
the mali tax a boost of $8 a case in the 
tax on liguor was in the rumor wind. 

This together with a tightened pro- 
vincial amusement tax on bars with 
entertainment, meant, according to 
some operators, that drinks would have 
to sell at. a new high, probably a dollar 
i; drink in those bars which had trios 
and other forms of entertainment. 

That. one operator put it, is paying 


MONT ROSA 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


ts from seed the first year: easily grown. 

rm, about one foot high. No runners. 
Bears abundantly from early 
Has an intense lus- 


perennial 

ll killing frost 

avor and aroma like that of wild straw- 

h and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 

highly ornamental as well as valuable 

ible, fruit or flower garden, borders 

wy pot a too. Though smaller than 

al strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 

2 of any variety we know from seed, 

g the popular solemacher and similar 

unique bush form and exquisite flavor 

(in a class by itself for every home gar- 

n. Seed supply is limited. Order eatly. 
(Pkt. 25¢) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 
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Mistakes in counting money 
cost time and money. 
Save both by using 
NaPaGo's 
TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS. 
and “Pakoin" the handy 
filling device. 
Write today for samples 
and prices. 


NATIONAL 


PAPER GOODS LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Toronio * Montreal 


Halifax « 


Winnipeg 
Vancouver 





a lot of money for water. He was re- 
ferring to the edict, which the Do- 
minion first imposed and the provinces 
have carried on, that liquor cannot be 
above a certain strength, and in mi iny 
cases means that it must be diluted by 
the distillers. 


@ When the verdicts were handed 
down in the Central Ontario Regional 
Drama Festival by Adjudicator Rob- 
ert G. Newton, it was George Ber- 
nard Shaw who took ultimate honors. 
His play “In Good King Charles’ 
Golden Days” was judged the best of 
the seven plays of the week. It was 
presented by the Alumnae Dramatic 
Society under the direction of the 
Toronto Glohe and Mail drama critic 
Herbert Whittaker. CBC actor John 
Colicos, who played the lead role as 
Charles 11, won the trophy for the 
best actor. The best actress prize went 
to Miss Sylvia Paige as Billie Dawn in 
the Belmont Theatre’s production of 
“Born Yesterday.” 


New Brunswick: 


UNITED WE STAND? 


single Maritime Province 
feasible political and eco- 
Atlantic prov- 


WOULD 
be a more 
nomic unit than 
inces as at present? 

This question, debated for a cen- 
tury or more and recently stimulated 
by the entry of Newfoundland into 
Confederation, has bobbed up at the 
1951 session of the NB Legislature. 

What has stirred it up this time is 
the commotion at Ottawa over a rea- 
sonable recompense for the Western 
wheat growers, who are a powerful 
political influence in themselves. The 
feeling in New Brunswick is_ that 
meanwhile _ this potato 
srowers are facing serious losses but, 
t represent such a small 
gets scant atten- 


four 


province's 


because they 
minority, their plight 
tion at Ottawa. 

H. C. Greenlaw, 
eral MLA, and one of 


York County Lib- 
New Bruns- 


wick’s leading potato shippers, as- 
serted he didn't think the growers 
were receiving “the same considera- 


tion as producers in other parts of 
Canada and even foreign counties.” 
He suggested that the Maritime Prov- 
inces, if united, could better deve lop 
their natural resources. 

At no time during the 
said, had brought a 
within 50 or 
actual cost. Whereas the crop was 
normally worth up to $20,000,000 a 
vear to the province, only about 
$5,000,000 had so far been realized 
from the 1950 harvest. 

The quota exportable to the United 
States under the low-dutv rate had 
long since been filled, obliging the 
growers to fall back on a Canadian 
market that their 
surplus. 

Opposition member G. W. Perry of 
Carleton County, a well known far- 
establishment of a 
could 


season, he 
potatoes figure 
75 cents a barrel of their 


couldn't absorb 


mer, urged the 
Maritime Legislature that 
speak to Ottawa with an emphatic 
voice on behalf of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland. 
Maritime union was a 
sial topic, 
before it was 


controver- 


observers recalled. even 


officially discussed at 


SSS? 


@ No more need for cold, wet days to mean 
torture for you! You can take care of that 
throbbing neuralgic pain—relieve it quickly 
and safely—with Absorbine Jr.! 


This famous pain-relieving liniment has 
you feeling better with a speed that seldom 
fails to astonish . . . because it goes to work 
the minute you apply it with two won- 
derfully beneficial actions. 


First, it warms and soothes those aching, 
pain-wracked neuralgic Second, it 
counters the irritation that causes the pain 
axing effect! 


areas. 


—with a grand, rel: 


Don’t go letting neuralgic pain make life 
s. Join the 
relief with 


miserable for you on damp day 
thousands who get fast 
Absorbine Jr. Only $1.25 a long-lasting bot- 
tle wherever drugs are sold. 





W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


Get fast relief with 


One of 


ful food 


OS Man 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


famous Rainbow Room atop the Hotel 
the incomparable view of the Fa'ls 


write for reservations 


Single $4.50 up 


W. A. STEAD, GENERAL MANAGER & 
at 
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IS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


the greatest wonders of the world is a 


comparative stone's throw away. A drive through the 
beautiful Peninsula brings you to all the glories of the 
Falls and the Whirlpool with its rapids 
gracious atmosphere of the General Brock will make your 
holiday complete. 
in its friendly service. Be sure you dine in the 


The warm and 


You'll delight in the luxurious rooms 


enjoy its wonder 
Why not 
NOW 


Double $7.50 up 


RATS. 





eatin 
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BusheLo of Ripe 


TOMATOES 
um ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


THE NEW CLIMBING 


TP=2-CaOP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to @ 
height of 10 to 12 feet—often 


® 


geisterscha fh 





COLLEGE 


"Shortest and Surest Method” 
2s high as 16 to 20 feet. Grow 


2s high as 16 to 20 feet. Grow MATRICULATION—GRADES IX-XIIl 


or anywhere. Can be grown as @ Small study groups — Individual instruction — Combination courses, secretarial and matricula- 
bush in garden. Beautiful, large tion. Enrol early and avoid disappointment — Telephone MI. 2073. 


aceon, paleh coals Sore 84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 


uve of all tomatoes. 
(Pkt. 15¢) postpaid. 


FREE — OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 


saw 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 








the 1864 Charlottetown Conicrence 
—a gathering which was one of the 
steps culminating in Confederation, 


NO BABES IN Woops 


A FIRST annual “sportsmen’s show" 
which is unique of its type in ¢ anada 
was held in Saint John las: week 
Hundreds of boys from 12 to 17 
jammed the High School auc: orium 
to watch a movie program.o New 
Brunswick hunting and anglin. films 
and outdoor sports features. 

It was sponsored by the fas:-grow. 
ing Junior Auxiliary of the Sain 
John Branch, New Brunswic: Fish 
and Game Protective Associ:tion— 
a boys’ organization whic: was 
launched a year ago with SO mem- 
bers, now has more than 300. 

Every week the boys are instructed 
by the 1,500 senior members of the 
branch in fly-tying, rod-making, rifle- 
handling, camping skills, forest fire 
prevention, Nature study. 

“Gerry” Burgess, 18-year-old presi- 
dent of the auxiliary, points out 

“There are hunters killed in the 
New Brunswick woods every year. 
Our instructors emphasize safety-con- 
sciousness in cleaning, loading and 
aiming rifles in our weekly shoots, so 
that the boys will grow up to be hunt- 
ers who won't kill themselves and 
won't kill other people, because they 
will make sure they see and identify 
what they fire at.” 


Newfoundland: 


FACTS ON FISH 


INDEPENDENT fishery dealers not 
connected with NAFEL, the New- 
foundland Associated Fish Exporters 
Limited, are finding it difficult to get 
rid of their produce. They find that 
members of NAFEL will not bus 
from them and therefore fish has to 
be dumped. It is anticipated that the 


fisheries investigations, being curried 
on independently by the Provincia 
and Federal governments, will un 
earth some facts about the alleged 
“cartel” aspect of Newfoundland fish 
eries. 

NAFEL came into being ring 


the days of Commission Gov 
and is the sole exporting ag: 


Newfoundland salted and di fish 
It served a useful purpose in vent 
ing dumping on certain kets 
thereby preventing price ines 
But fish marketing has not b iS\ 


in the past five years. 


One effort being made by 1) Pro 
vincial Government to aid ft nen 
is in the formation of a fis ien's 
union. In a recent broadcast mier 
Smallwood launched the ide yuN- 
dreds of supporting messages shed 
him and in April fishing con ities 
will send delegates to St. Jo for 
an initial meeting. The Gov vent 
has earmarked $20,000 to de eX- 
penses. 

There has been a strong co! tion 
for years that the fisherm: ave 
been exploited by the mercha the 
trade, on the other hand, ! wel- 
comed the investigations an sists 
that fishermen have been 2! fair 


prices in the past. But 1951 \ det- 
initely be fishermen’s year New- 
foundland. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


ARMS AND POLICY 


What Do We Do When We Stand Armed? 
Need to Develop Political Warfare 


QUIT! a number of people have re- 
marke to me, during recent out-of- 
town ‘rips, that I wasn’t as pessimistic 


is | had been last year. Any pessi- 
mism | felt in the year before Korea 
was because it seemed that the Wesi 

just would not 


rouse itself in 
time. The Atlantic 
Pact organization 
was bogged down 
in committee talk; 
nothing concrete 
had been done to 
strengthen the 
West’s defences. 
Canadians seem- 
ingly could not be 
convinced that we 
put men in the front line, to 


wad to pl 


holster the morale of Western Eu- 


-©) Karsh 


WILLSON WOODSIDE 


Once the West was aroused, and 
particularly the slumbering American 
giant, this feeling passed and I have 
: id any doubt of our ultimate 





reve 
ium 

For with the West roused, and busy 
converting its immense _ potential 
ei into actual strength in the 
field, the situation changes decisively. 
What is Stalin’s position, after all? 
He has spread his direct or indirect 
cont during the past seven years, 
ove ne 800,000,000 people. But 
hes clude many of the poorest 

mn earth. The industry and 

techt resources of the Soviet 
Union. Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
what eft in Manchuria, are spread 
ver\ among them. 
Where Stalin Fell Short 

Sta has the “hordes”, it is true, 


is fallen short of what must 
il goal, if he is to shift the 
lance of power in the world 
on the might of 


the industry and skills of 


America: 


Ger and Japan, on either flank 
o accident that the current 

Isis te Far East is in Korea, the 
ointed at Japan”, or that 

Ss ts have come to Paris with 


me for “neutralizing” Ger- 
(ting us out of there and 
eay to their mercy. But the 


West v understands this. It 1s 
lignt avert the one disaster, and 
I ear that it will fight to avert 
It lowing in Korea that once 
Is token forces are increased 


ectable size. even if they 
ne near to matching the 


t the enemy, with experi- 





_— i leadership and superior 
cont resources they can hold off 
ind the “hordes.” 

Th emains the worry as. to 
Whet! ‘talin will not strike before 
wea dy to defend Eurgpe. The 
pure itary argument is almost 
—— ble: why should he wait un- 
li We 


er our forces, according to 


a timetable announced to the whole 
world? If the Politburo were the 
Prussian General Staff, an attack 
this year would be virtually a cer- 
tainty. 

But the Politburo is Russian, not 
Prussian. It is Slav; it is half-Oriental 
in its thinking. Stalin has never shown 
himself to be in the rush that Hitler 
was. He has shown himself a cautious 
man on many occasions. He was cau- 
tious in puiling the Red Army out of 
Iran, in the first UN showdown, in 
1946. He was cautious in not putting 
Soviet tanks, planes or “volunteers” 
into the long-drawn-out Greek War. 
He was cautious in not trying to actu- 
ally seize West Berlin during the 
blockade period, or shoot down our 
airlift planes; and in the end he called 
off this attempt. He has been cautious 
in not putting Soviet forces into Ko- 
rea, and expanding this into a general 
war. 

He knows perfectly well that Eu- 
rope cannot be taken by satellite arm- 
ies and internal Communist uprisings, 
but that he would have to use the Red 
Army, and that would mean a gen- 
eral war. As Eisenhower has now af- 
firmed, it would mean instant atomic 
retaliation. It may prove very impor- 
tant to Stalin’s decision as to whether 
to risk this, that he is believed to 
have actually seen the effects of stra- 
tegic bombing in Berlin, after the war 


he 


There are some who argue that 
will accept this risk because, with 
typical Russian suspicion he must be 
lieve that the West will attack when it 
is ready and he must therefore seek 
to deny us the use of Western Europe 


as a base. But if this were his purpose. 


it would not be sufficient to send the 
Red Army rolling to the Channel “in 
three weeks.” He would have to take 
all of 


Spain, from Yugoslavia to Turkey 


Europe, from Norway to 





—Internationo 


ARMS: General Ridgway has shown 


that they can hold off the “hordes. 


That is quite a big order. And it 
would still leave the U.S. Strategic 
Air Force established in Britain, in 
French Morocco, in Libya and in 
Saudi Arabia. The war would go ona. 
and a long war against the might of 
America just doesn’t seem to me to 
be in Stalin’s plans. 

So, while the situation will remain 
extremely dangerous for a vear or 18 
months, I am inclined to think that 
we still have time if we use it well 
(see General Crerar’s warning in 
last week’s SN) to build enough 
strength in Western Europe to make 
a really impressive deterrent to So- 
Viet adventure. 


What Do We Do Then? 


But what do we do then? There 
seems to have been very little thought 
given yet to the policy that our armed 
Strength is to serve. Do we just set- 
tle down to 


Marxists have it, with the Soviet halt 


“co-existence”, as the 


of the world? Or do we go to a new 
Big Four Conference in a couple of 
vears with a quiet demand that the 
Red Army be taken home and the 


a 


elite countries be | 


Sa liberated, ac- 
cording to the World War II agree 
ments? 

t doesn't seem to me to be the 
teriperament ot the American people 


1 
just to sit on their Davonets for Vears 








on end, supporting a steady sacri 
o! their prized standard of liv 
pouring endless billions into arms 
seadily becoming obsolescent Are 
they not going to call for a show 


down, even at the risk of wat 

How then are we to make our new 
armed strength serve its professed 
ind yet use it to 


ecure a setthement which will assure 


aim of averting War, 


a lone neace? The present Washing 
ne iS “co-existence”, that is, get 


ting along in the same world with the 


Soviets once We are secure The 
irgument for this is that to assert that 
once we are strong we wont tolerate 


them might be just the threat to their 
very existence which could decide the 
Soviets to make war now 

But if the reasoning Is accepted 
that the American people are not go 
ing to go on living in a state of costly 
preparedness and under the night-bv- 
night threat of atomic bombing for 


vears, then “co-existence” is not go- 
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— International 
POLICY: Support given to Mayor Reuter (seen with U.S. General Taylor) in 
maintaining free Berlin as window in Iron Curtain is an outstanding example. 


ing to be our policy. Can we have any 
policy, in fact, but the policy of a 
free world and the elimination of the 
monstrous Soviet tyranny? Do _ the 
Soviets, with their tenacious purpose 
of making their tyranny world-wide, 
leave us any alternative? 

This policy, of securing a free 
world, calls for vigorous political war- 
fare, to accompany our increase of 
armed strength. It should be based on 
the conviction that the idea of free- 
dom is a more powerful and effective 
explosive with which to blow up Stal- 
in’s slave empire than the atomic 
bomb. Sydney Hook has given an 
excellent outline in the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine for March 
11, of what is needed 

For faltering West Europeans, he 
savs, U.S 


switched from stories of the goodness 


propaganda should be 
of lite in America to the sober truth 
about the horrors of life in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. “We cannot 
and need not induce them to love the 
United States; but we can bring home 
to them what they have to lose in 
the event that the Kremlin occupies 
Suns 


rl ope 


Approach to Satellites 


The satellite peoples, on the othe: 
hand, are well aware of the terro: 
under which they live: no need to em 
phasize that to them. The first thin 
thev need is assurance that they are 
not forgotten and alone in their strug- 
gle to become free again. Next we 
should suggest ways of continual op- 
position to Communist rule, withou 
exposing themselves too soon, or run- 
ning suicidal risks of the terrible re- 
Communists are 


th 
them 


prisals which the 





prepared to car 


and their familie 





Thirdly. we shculd work on the 
Communists in the satellites, onlv a 
represent the 
bringing 


home to them how the Soviets svs- 


small part of whom 


Moscow-trained hard core, 





temat lv exploit their people anc 
their resources, betray their nationa 
interests and dishonor their traditions 

Finally—as this column has urgec 
for vears—-we should support their 


underground movements, with radio 
transmitters, printing presses, medi- 
cines, money and an 


railway” for liaison and emergency 


“underground 
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Some shoulders just can’t 
carry the load ! 





Certain problems are seldom discussed until it’s too late: 


the plight of the helpless aved 


who do not mature. 


... the tragedy of children 


If you can visualize such a problem arising in your own 


family. you will find that Crown Trust Company can help 


you protect these helpless ones. both old and young, 


against the world--and against themselves. 


Our trustee service is designed to solve such personal 


problems. 


Why not drop in, soon, for a private talk with 


a friendly Crown Trust officer? It can mean protection 


for those you love... peace of mind for you. 
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NEXT WEEK IN SATURDAY NIGHT: 


THE MYSTERY OF DE GAULLE 


—by Herbert 


Steinhouse 





escapes. All these techniques we 
learned and practised during the war 
against Hitler. 

“For the subversion of the Soviet 
regime at home Professor Hook ac- 
cepts the Burnham plan of concen- 
crating on the Communist Party mem- 
bers and officials, since, as he argues, 
we cannot reach the masses of the 
Russian people with political war- 
tare 

He would show those :n the Soviet 
apparatus how Stalin and his lieuten- 
ants have betraved al’ > principles 
of the October Revoluwon, wiped out 
measures, liqul- 
dated the few remaining traces of 


its early progressive 


democracy which existed in the first 
years, destroyed the rule of the local 
soviets as well as the inner life of the 
party, abandoned the principle of self- 
determination of peoples, converted 
the trade unions, the schools and the 
press into agencies of the police, and 
substituted a sickening hero-worship 
for the open criticisms of the party 
leadership which prevailed in Lenin’s 
day. 


Our ‘‘Line’”’ in USSR 


“The theme song should be: “What 
Marx (and even Lenin) proclaimed, 
Stalin has betrayed.” The material 
for this lies in the story of Lenin’s 
testament, the liquidation of Lenin’s 
colleagues, the truth about the Mos- 
cow Tria!s and the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
and the roll-call of the eminent men 
in all fields of Soviet life who have 
been imprisoned or executed. 

Along with the early promises of 
Marxian socialism, Hook would use 
the libertarian writings of the old Rus- 
sian Social Revolutionaries (which 
showed their influence in the Vlasov 
Movement) and the humanism of 
Tolstoy and Pushkin. The Soviets 
keep talking of their free and demo- 
cratic state; we should drive home 
how false all this talk is. 

This is good as far as it goes. But 
there are also “satellite nations” with- 
in the Soviet borders who should be 


DOLLARS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
undermine. The Prime Minister tried 
to cope with the divergence. His con- 
tribution was to say -that what the 
Cabinet did last summer was merely 
to “accept as the position of the U.K. 
Government that its obligations had 
been fulfilled.” He didn’t explain why 
this non-committal opinion should be 
expressed in the words used: “The 
Canadian Government is in accord 
with the conclusions reached in the 
agreed record.” 

Prairie members, seeing the door to 
the Treasury vaults unlocked, were 
the first to jump into the debate to 
see if they couldn't get some more. 
But before long the taxpayers’ vaice 
was heard. Their first. forceful spokes- 
man was Jack Gibson, (Ind., Van- 
couver Island). He reminded the 
House that lumbermen and fishermen 
had been through tough times too, 
but had taken their chance. Now they 
had to stump up for the farmers who 
had not taken a chance, but preferred 


supported and encouraged, the Baltic 
peoples, the Ukrainians, the Geor. 
gians. All of these struck out for free- 
dom at the time of the Revolution ang 


were reconquered and “pacifi by 
Soviet arms. ; 

The Ukrainians, in particul he- 
cause of their 40 millions, beca of 
their underground struggle dur the 
war and since, and because ot in- 


fusion of more advanced political 
ideas by the inclusion of the Wosterp 
Ukrainians (who had been under 
Polish and Austrian rule) since World 


War II, offer a great hope. Theirs js 
the last great nationalist movement of 
Europe. Could they but gain t! in- 





——-Alexander in Philadelphia Bullet 
HE NEEDS all the backing we can 


give, against the terrors of our time 


dependence the pressure of Russia, 
under no matter what regime, on Eu- 
rope, would be relieved. 

Working to break up the over- 
grown Soviet Empire is, howeve 
a sense a negative policy. What is yo 
ing to happen to the pieces? There is 
also needed a positive policy of Unio 
of the West, which will give th. 
erated peoples something to adhere 
to, and will be a large and powertu 
enough nucleus of a world order to 
ensure treedom and security in the 
atomic age.—Willson Woodsid: 


AND WHEAT 


stability to high prices. “What iW 
ful heartbreak this must be to the 
Minister of Finance. .. . I think it} 
about time we in this Hou had 


some appreciation of what $6> mil 
lion represents. It is about 10 pe: cen! 
of the amount we raise in persona 
income tax.” 

This was saying what a lot peo 
ple had been thinking. The fu 
Liberals were still too well-be! d to 
say it in public; but they cou ind 
some of them did—protest in pl 
vacy of the caucus. 

Soon the House of Comm wil 
come back to its routine business. I! 
must get to work on the esi sates 


and the budget, Indian affairs 1 al 
manner of other business. But the 56> 


million wheat bounty will not [or- 
gotten as quickly as the combines 
affair. The $65 million will be on next 
vear’s income tax. 

Besides, it will be interesting in 4 


purely academic way—to see who 


wins the Saskatchewan electio 
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FOUR STAGES OF AMBITION 


Canadian Radio Actress Joy LaFleur’s Career 
Combines Three Media, Four Countries 


See Cover 


THE CAST of last week’s CBC Wed- 
nesda\ Night production of “Hamlet” 
included an actress whose career pre- 
sents an enigma for die-hard exponents 
of the national view of Canadian thea- 
tre, Joy LaFleur (who played Gertrude) 
has combined in a career of theatre 
that began when she was 12, the train- 
ing and traditions of the stages of four 
yuntries: France, England, the U.S 

nd Canada. As such she is probably 
the most cosmopolitan actress in Can- 


ada’s radio and theatre scene. 

Miss LaFleur, whose voice and man- 
nerisms suggest that she was written 
by Noe! Coward and played by Tallu- 
lah Bankhead, was born in Montreal, 


educated in France and Germany, re- 
ceived her first theatre training at the 
Roulambouger in Paris and played her 
first acting roles as a child in French 
films. She is still fluently bi-lingual. 
Her first appearance on the stage in 
Canada was as Miss Junior League in 
the revue staged by that organization 
at His Majesty's Theatre in Montreal 
in 1933. This appearance, she de- 
scribes as an inauspicious affair, his- 
torically important only because it also 
marked the début of another famous 
radio personality, the musician-com- 
icio Agostini. Her American 
professional-stage career almost began 
in 1933 when she was scouted by the 
Selwyn brothers, New York producers, 
but Was temporarily postponed when 
she married in the midst of the Sel- 
Wyns's negotiations. She returned to 


Montreal and for eight years was 
leading lady with the Montreal Reper- 
tory Theatre when its late founder, 
Martha Allan, was directing. 

Miss LaFleur played leads in a 
long list of shows that included “Hay 
Fever”, “The Distaff Side” and a 
number of Shakespearean plays. In 


1941 she became Francis Lederer’s 
2 idy in “Pursuit of Happiness” 





Which opened in Montreal for a long 
Tun. She went with Lederer to the 
Starlis heatre at Pawling, NY, in 


the S. \. Behrman hit “No Time for 
Comex 


With Fridolin’s First 


In ‘ she was back in Montreal 
with VER playing summer stock in 
the U.S fa dabbling in radio work. 

Als the beginning of her radio 
career lich at the time she didn’t 


seriously. This was follow- 
by her first Canadian pro- 








ess ppearance in Fridolin’s first 
Play "S:. | azare’s Pharmacy” as under- 
Stl the leading lady, the film 
a riam Hopkins. The play was 
pro by Eddie Dowling, rehearsed 
: NY. opened in Montreal and then 


ent hicago for a six weeks’ run. 


With me,” Miss LaFleur reflects. 
l Was under contract to play Hop- 
kins’ dauchter-in-law but she wouldn't 
have it She said I looked too much 
like her” In this, Hopkins was quite 
Correct 


hut it meant that Joy was left 





—Petrer Croyuun 


JOY LAFLEUR: True cosmopolite. 


in Montreal, still under contract. Just 
after the opening in Chicago, though, 
Miriam Hopkins became ill so that Joy 
was rushed to Chicago to replace her. 

She doesn’t save theatrical notices 
but reference to Chicago papers of the 
time reveal highly laudatory reviews 
by Ashton Stevens and by the Tri- 
bune's punditical Claudia Cassidy. 

After that came film-work in 1948: 
as the suicidal wife of Helmut Dantine 
in the abortive “Whispering City”; as 
a fumble-fingered shopgirl in a series 
of commercial films made by Crawley 
Films, the Ottawa firm, for use in 
sales training; and in the clinico-sensa- 
tional picture “Sins of the Fathers.” 
After films, came a trip to New York 
under the auspices of the producer, 
Harold Clurman. But she isn’t free of 
the bad luck that dogs stage-folk: the 
play’s backer stopped backing and the 
play never saw the light. 

While in NY she did several 
radio shows. “All right,” she describes 
this period. “But everyone down there 
simply raves about Toronto as the 
radio centre of the continent. More 
knowledgeable directors, better stand- 
ards, everything.” Taking the advice to 
go back (from NBC producers), she 
returned to Toronto and to acting parts 
in Andrew Allan’s Stage shows—in- 
cluding last Sunday’s production of 
Len Petersen’s “Don Juan”—and in 
Allan Savage’s Ford Theatre. 

Last summer Joy was in London 
discussing plans with the playwright 
Rodney Ackland for a forthcoming 
play when Fridolin’s organization of- 
fered her a part in the English version 
of “Ti-coq”, which opened in Mont- 
real last November. Joy is now on 
call from Rodney Ackland for his 
new play “The Pink Room,” for 
opening in London’s West End in 
June. The play is to be directed by the 
film producer Michael Powell. 

From international experience, 
such as Joy LaFleur’s, will come the 
cosmopolitan — which means profes- 
sional—stature of the Canadian the- 
atre.—M.B. 
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sometimes I think v 
Swathmore gets 


Carried away 
driving his new 







But who can blame him? The new Maxwell Rocket power lawn 
mower is enough to excite any home owner’s imagination! 


There’s smooth, dependable power in that Iron Horse engine 
. .. power to take the toil, sweat and tears out of cutting 
wide lawns and pesky terraces. 


There’s time economy, too, in the Rocket’s wide-tracked 
twenty-inch cut. Precision engineering and heavy 
duty materials mean long life and low-cost maintenance. 


The Rocket is no hand mower adapted for engine drive. It’s 
Jesigned and built as a power-driven unit. You'll like the Rocket's 
trim appearance in ivory enamel with jet black trim. 


bt 


POWER 
MOWER 





Pick the Rocket to suit your pocket: 
Rocket “Lark” (5s H.P. motor, 18” cut) $124 
Rocket “Junior” (1 H.P. motor, 18" cut) $142. 
Rocket “A” (1 H.P. motor, 20" cut) $152 
Rocket (13s H.P. motor, 20” cut) $169 





Prices quoted are minimum but may vary slightly in different localities. 


Made in Canada by MAXWELL LIMITED e ST. MARYS, 


WALL 
RENOVATION 


SAVES REDECORATING 


Every type of interior wall decoration ts re- 
stored to lasting freshness and beauty by our 
new cleaning and renovating processes .. . 
with simplicity and remarkable speed at small 
cost. Photo shows before and after our treat- 
ment. Let us furnish prices and full details on 


renovating your 
HOME CHURCH BUILDING 
A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


4 Collier St., Toronto  _——~PRincess 1467 


IDEA FOR HUSBANDS who like leisure for 
pleasure: Organize your neighbours and buy 
a Maxwell Rocket together for common use. 


50 
50 
50 
50 
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OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Recent Publications From the Music De partment 


SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY COMPOSERS by John Horton 
$1.50 

This book is uniform in style with the very successful SOME GREAT 
COMPOSERS by Eric Blom ($1.35) and contains essays on twelve 
composers. It shows how much an artist’s life is bound up with his 
work and presents his creative efforts as being part of his human 
experience 

TWO CENTURIES OF BACH by Friedrich Blume $1.50 

The viewpoint of this remarkable little book is a rare one: it deals 
with saat may be called the posthumous fame of Bach. A readable 
and non-technical work which studies the appreciation and influence 
of Bach's music through the vicissitudes of history and the changes of 
taste on the part of the public. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS by HEALEY WILLAN 


SIX CHORALE PRELUDES (Organ) $1.50 
RISE, CROWNED WITH LIGHT (Choral) .20 
ROUND ME FALLS THE NIGHT (Choral) 18 


from six new anthems based on Hymns for mixed voices. 


For information on Music or Books on Music. write 
THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


480 University Avenue, Toronto 





NEW IMPORTS 


Direct from London, a very fine selection of new Spring 
é Cc 
materials. As always, impeccably correct tailoring by 


Lloyd Bros.—traditionally unexcelled! 


B, Lend Gros 
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69 WEST KING STREET, 


TORONTO 













CRUISE ON THE 
af, 1 QUEEN or sermupa” 


Don’t miss the wonderful trip 
on this beautiful, spacious ship. 
Enjoy the sun and sea... broad sports decks 
. shimmering pool... dancing and 
intimate cafes. The food’s delectable, 
the service perfect—and every 
stateroom has its own private bath, 


“rn, $131.25 and up 


If youre in a hurry— 
travel one way by air— 
the other way on the “Queen.” 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 


»' 
= 
ate 


Sailings Saturdays 
from New York 
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THE REWARDING LIFE 


@ Fit.-Lieut. Omer Levesque of Mont 
Joli, Que., is the first Canadian air- 
man to win an American decoration 
in the Korean war. Attached to the 
U.S. 334th Fighter-Interceptor Squad- 
ron under an RCAF-USAF officer- 
exchange program, he is flying F-86 
Sabre jet fighters. He has been award- 
ed the Air Medal for combat missions 
against the Russian MIG-15 jet planes. 


B The West has got him! Last sum- 
mer Torontonian Jack Medhurst taught 
a summer course in children’s theatre 
at the University of 
Alberta, Edmon- 
ton: now he has 
joined the staff of 
Mount Royal Col- 
lege, Calgary, to 
start a similar 
course. Jack knows 
the children’s thea- 
tre inside out. He 
himself started with 
the Toronto Chil- 
dren Players at the age of 11, under 
Lorna Sheard and continued with 
Dorothy Goulding. He has had ex- 
perience with summer stock, the New 
Play Society and pantomime. 


JACK MEDHURST 


@ For his great contribution to Cana- 
dian theatre, the University of To- 
onto will confer a Doctorate of Let- 
ters on Gratien (“Fridolin”’) Gélinas 
at its June convocation. 


@ The Vancouver Bar Association 
last week conferred honorary life 
membership on three of BC’s pioneer 
barristers: R. M. Macdonald, Van- 
couver, A. D. Crease, KC, and W. C. 
Moresby, KC, both of Victoria. Only 
other holders of honorary member- 
ship are Senator J. W. deB. Farris, 
KC, and C. M. O'Brian, KC. 


@ Captain Walter A. Mann of Toronto 
has a new “parish,” the biggest in the 
Canadian Army. He has just been 
appointed pi adre for the Army’s North- 
west Highway System. He will take 
with him a portable altar for use 
along the 1,221-mile Alaska Highway. 


=F 
PORTABLE altar for Highway padre. 






























IN HOUR 


Nothing but charred papers! 
Who could carry on a 
business with vital records 
destroyed —or collect fully 
on insurance? 43 out of 
every 100 firms do not! If 
yours is an old safe, or one 
without the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories label on it— 
THINK HARD and ACT FAST 
—see the finest in safes— 
MOSLER SAFES—at our 

nearest branch. Illus- 
trative literature 
upon request. 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


€)FFICE 
SPECIALTY 


MEG,©. 


NEWMARKET — CANADA 


Branches in Principal Canadian C 
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STUDY AT HOME 
FORA DEGREE! 


With the expert help of Wolsey 
Postal Courses, you can obtain a 

from the University of London (E: 
attendance at lectures required; 

exams to pass. Over 12,500 succe 

London exams 1925-50. Prospectu 
G. L. Clarke, B.A., Director of S 
Dept. OS. 29, 








Next Week in SATURDAY NIGHT: 
TEEN-AGERS AND LIQUOR 


. . . Second in a series 









WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 








FALLING APART 


HE SOUL—by Jean-Paul Sartre— 


IRON It ; 
British Sook Service—$3.00. 


PUBLISHED in the U.S. as “Troubled 
Sleep,” us is the third volume of a 
four-Vo.ume novel - series entitled 
“Roads ‘0 Freedom,” and depicts the 
effects of the French collapse on the 
charactc:s sketched in the two pre- 
vious \ Jumes. Taken separately the 
episodes are very vivid, with the 
sharp, ‘itter clarity of the Sartre 
plays. But their astonishing lack of 
any connecting link except that of 
their attachment to the progress of 
the war makes it difficult to discern 
any rea! unity in the work as a whole; 
and one does not feel much confi- 
dence that the fourth volume will 
bring the loose ends together. 

Some of the Sartre tricks become a 
little obvious with custom. The chap- 
ter in which a group of Frenchmen 
find themselves for the first time in 
the hands of the German occupation 
is written as a single paragraph from 
page 249 to page 357—doubtless the 
longest paragraph in the world. The 
rest of the book, to 379, is another 
paragraph, in which the group, now 
herded in a moving freight-car, learn 
that they are on the way to Germany, 
and one of their number jumps to his 
death. The horror of disintegration- 
of the individual and of society alike 
—is Sartre’s favorite subject and most 
brilliant achievement.—B.K.S. 


FULL CIRCLE 


MEASURE OF THE YEAR—by Roderick Haig 
Brown—Collins—$3.75 


RODERICK Haig-Brown, nationally 
known tor his “Return to the River,” 


“A River Never Sleeps” and “The 
Western Angler,” all nature-books 
centred in British Columbia, now 


gives us a careful account of the won- 
derful development of the seasons at 
his home in Elkhorn, BC. The same 
literary charm and preciseness of ob- 
servation that characterized his earlier 
books are evident in his latest. 

He begins with the month of 


March ind ends with the following 
Februar). tracing the gradual changes 


trom late winter’s melting snows, the 


awakening of spring, the splendor of 
summer. to the pageantry of autumn 
and the tranquil “snow-filled peace” 
that provides the finishing touch to 
the cvc Interspersed with his nature 
Observat)ons are folksy little anec- 
dotes t life in a rural commu- 
nity 

It is pages concerned with his 
explora’ os into the whys and where- 
lores ¢ ‘ture that provide the most 
fascinat reading. His source- 


Mater ving inexhaustible, he dips 


leisure re and there into whatever 
attracts om in its season. Ants, but- 
lertlies. .. mon, pileated woodpeckers, 
maples. “skimos—the list is endless. 
There en a chapter on making a 
library - 
Parts this chapter are lyrical, 
Parts sely human. Samples: “I 
think aorary should not be a static 
thing Su. rather like a deep pool in a 
an “ose depths move slowly if at 
ut 


se surface is a quiet flow. 





Fresh books come in, others are 
moved on the shelves to make place 
for them, others again go on to their 
travels through the secondhand deal- 
ers. . . . People who come into this 
room sometimes ask in wonder, 
‘Have you read all these books?’ 
There couldn’t be a more reasonable 
question, or a more natural answer 
than ‘No.’ Yet I always feel that I 
have betrayed the questioner when I 
say no; he seemed so certain that the 
answer would be yes. . . ."—J.B. 


COLLECTORS’ IDOL 


RENOIR—by Walter Pach—Allen—$10.00 


DURING the past decade, French 
painter Pierre Auguste Renoir has 
joined the realm of “popular” mas- 
ters. Scorned or reviled during most 
of his own long lifetime, Renoir, who 
died a bare three decades ago, has 
become the idol of a generation of 
collectors and something of a bonan- 
za for publishers of reproductions. 
The most recent tribute to his cur- 
rent stature is this collection of color 
plates after his major paintings. In- 
troduced by an informed and lucid 
text by critic Walter Pach, this vol- 
ume is a commendable introduction 
to the art and life of this modern 
master. 

For more than 50 years Renoir 
created those glowing, enamelled still- 
lifes, landscapes and __ figure-pieces 
which frequently rivalled the Vene- 
tians in their opulent orchestrations 
of form and color. This new volume 
reviews that half-century with fifty 
large color plates. Each plate is ac- 
companied by an explanatory text 
and data supplying sizes, dates and 
collection sources. 

At times, the reproductions tend to 
exaggerate the blue hues, and this is 
particularly noticeable in ‘“‘The 
Bathers” from the Tyson collection. 
For the most part, however, the color- 
plates do capture much of the spark- 
ling character of the originals. Even 
in reproduction, such canvases as 
“Victor Chocquet,” “The Loge,” 


“Madame Charpentier” and “Lunch- 
eon At The Boating Party” are rich 
reminders that the twentieth-century 
art lover owes much to the warm and 
highly personal revelations of Pierre 
Auguste Renoir.—P.D. 





RENOIR: Anemones 





JAMES HILTON 


SURFACE ORE 


MORNING JOURNEY — by James Hilton — 

Macmillan—$3.50 
LIKE ALL of Hilton’s novels, this 
one scores highly in readability. He 
has taken for his background Broad- 
way and Hollywood, and for his chief 
characters, an actress and a movie 
director. Most of it is in flashback. 

Paul Saffron began his career as a 
roving journalist whose ambition and 
whole vision were bent on directing 
plays. When he met Carey Arundel, 
a bit-part plaver in Dublin’s Abbey 
Theatre he made the plunge: first 
into marriage with her and then into 
a directorial career. As the years went 
by she became an actress of high 
popularity, largely due to  Paul’s 
genius a director. But at the book’s 
Opening it is Carey who’s carrying 
Paul. 

Though Hilton’s prose has always 
been adequate for his purpose, in this 
book <here is a species of glibness. It 
is not capable of bearing the burden 
of the relationship between the two 
central figures, or to the problems of 
devction to art. The nature of his 
material—the theatre, the movies, an 
actress, a director—guarantee Hilton 
a natural response because they are, 
in a word, “sure-fire” but they do so 
at the expense of life. 

So much has been written on the 
subject that it’s hard to sift the gold 
from the dross: too many easy clichés 
suggest the celluloid and footlit 
worlds. Consequently Carey and Paul 
n2ver really come to life because 
they're hung on so many pegs that 
mark the “artistic temperament” and 
the “first lady of the stage.” 

And since we never really feel that 
Paul was capable of making fine 
movies, his frustrations in Hollywood, 
which take up fully a quarter of the 
book, don’t add anything to our 
knowledge of the colony’s inner work- 
ings. Apart from the central figures 
the characters slide in and out of the 
book with the peculiar shimmering 
quality of prop characters in a serial. 
By capitalizing on his Hollywood so- 
journ, Hilton perhaps betrays an in- 
ability to get below the surface of 
glamorous characters that have too 
long been fair game for the writer of 
the second rank.—M. B. 
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Linking East and West, Canadian National's famous 
Continental Limited provides fast daily service between 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
| 


Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver. 


There's plenty to see through the broad picture win- 
dows on this scenic route across Canada gleaming 


lakes, the rolling Prairies, the mighty Canadian Rockies, 


s 


swift flowing rivers, glorious scenery. 


On the Continental Limited you'll ride in style in mod- 
ern equipment —inviting bedrooms, standard and tourist 
sleeping cars, lounge cars and most modern coaches. In the 


Continental Limited’s dining 


| || , 


car you'll enjoy wonderful 








meals as you speed across 


Canada ‘The Jasper Ww ay ~ 


You'll enjoy, too, staying at 
a Canadian National hotel 
conventently located in cities 


from Coast to Coast. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 





GALLERY'S FRENCH SIDE 


THIS YEAR'S president of the Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery at Ottawa, 
Paul Paradis, married the boss's daugh- 
ter, but colleagues in the Gallery insist 
he won his journalistic spurs through 
steady, painstaking effort—and not be- 
cause of a marriage. 

Ottawa correspondent for Senator 
Jacob Nicol’s Le Soleil, Quebec City 
(cire. 105,000), its morning edition, 
L’Evenement-Journal (13,500); La 
Tribune, Sherbrooke, and Le Nouvel- 
liste, Three Rivers, Paul married the 
daughter of Henri Gagnon, president 
of Le Soleil and past president of 
The Canadian Press, in 1937. But for 
eight vears after that he remained in 
one of the toughest jobs in French- 
language newspaper work—translat- 
ing the CP wire service. 

Paradis was the unanimous choice 
of the Gallery for president. He had 
already served as treasurer and vice- 
president, and was nominated by an 
English - speaking colleague (John 
Bird, head of the Southam News 
Bureau) in French—a tribute to his 
“Lower Canada” charm that has won 
him triends among all the Ottawa 
correspondents. His seconder was Art 
McKenna of the Wall Street Journa’. 

Quiet, soft-spoken, and slender, Pa- 
radis has no overwhelming personality 
but it is there nevertheless. Perhaps 
the secret of his charm is a certain 
modesty (he says bovishly that he has 
never been interviewed before); but it 
is the modesty that comes from valu- 
ing the other man’s ego 

te began newspaper work at Sher 
brooke after graduating from St. 
Charles Coilege, the same college at- 
tended by Prime Minister St. Laurent 
Starting as a reporter on La Tribune 
in 1934, three vears later he joined 
L’kvenement-Journal, and in 1938 


was transferred to the day side on 
Le Soleil, continuing to translate the 





London Free Press 
ENCLOSED in a sound-proof radio 
studio, Art Spence, graduate student 
from London, tests his microphone 
hefore recording a script in one of 
the University of Western Ontario's 
Department of Journalism classrooms. 





—Capital Press 
PAUL PARADIS: Bridge accounts 
for a part of his deserved popularity 


CP wire service and do general desk 
work. During World War II he a'so 
took on one or two editorials a week 
In 1945 he came to Ottawa 


Full Stint 


With the interests of four papers 
to look out for, Paradis puts in 
heavy stint of work each week. He 
won't set an estimate on his wordage 
but a colleague from Quebee Cit 
savs he himself averaged two columns 
a day last vear (it runs higher Q 
the session) and Paul’s output is about 
the same.* He also writes a umn 
“Ottawa Letter.” which appears in 
the Nicol papers 

Paradis takes notes on House de 
bates in French and English ( ‘when 
I look at mv notes | find t 


a hodgepodge of French a Eng 
lish’). He checks every last detail o! 
a story no matter what the source 
and while he admits knowing the St 
Laurent family weli (he was at the 
PM's home on election nig he 
won't admit that he has any edge 
over the other corresponde! vith 
the Prime Minister or other [ rench- 


speaking Cabinet members 


Correspondents — for Fre an- 
guage newspapers at Ottaw. SUCK 
rather closely to _ politics [hes 
haven't the time for rang far 
afield into stories on things lik ymic 
energy. If Paradis has any s alty 
it is constitutional matters: it is bly 
reported he has been digging ugh 
weighty tomes in the Parlian-ntary 
Library. But he doesn't need ‘9 1m 
press the Gallery with sp: ized 
knowledge. His popularity “ long 
since assured—and his skill as idge 
plaver had a lot to do with it R. 
VMahaffy. 

“French language correspondents they 
write more wordage than ther glish 
speaking colleagues because of indi 
cap of language. “We cover a n i 


ground said one. “Things hay 
explained.” 
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UK. & COMMONWEALTH 


BEVIN STEPS 


DOWN 


Morrison Spared from Party Managership 
To Fill Position That Many Wanted 


THI eign Secretary’s job has for 
some » been Herbert Morrison’s 
for tt sking—once it became va- 
cant. \\orrison and Bevin have long 
shared ‘he position of No. 2 man in 
the Lé Party, and the Foreign Of- 
fice is ‘he traditional stepping-stone 
to the | rime Ministership (the Home 
Office. hich Morrison filled during 
the W s the step before that). 

The real question was whether Att- 


lee would feel that he could spare 





HERBERT MORRISON 


trom his full-time job as 
Leade tf the House of Commons 
ind n ter of the Party—a position 

he is going to be very hard 
lo replace. It looks as though the 
Prime Minister has, in the truest sense, 


t country betore party in this ap- 


ere others who would have 
too happy to have the job 
there was quite a line-up. 
Heet Neil, the Minister of State 


Hed A°s— 


who has made a name for himself at 
the United Nations, had the experi- 
ence and the attributes but not enough 
party seniority to gain such a prized 
position. Sir Hartley Shawcross had 
recognized ability, and a little higher 
rank than McNeil. 5 

Aneurin Bevan had the necessary 
weight in the party, but would have 
been a dubious choice with his left 
wing reputation, and his indiscretion 
to American correspondents last No- 
vember on going slow with rearma- 
ment. Dr. Hugh Dalton is believed to 
have fancied himself for the position 
for a long time, but would have been 
impossible. 

Apparently considered, as a safe 
alternative to these difficult choices, 
was Sir Oliver Franks, who has done 
so well as British Ambassador to 
Washington, and wou!d have brought 
full knowledge of U.S. policy and the 
confidence of the American leaders 
to the job. But he is a Liberal and his 
seating in the House would have oc- 
casioned a by-election and probably 
recriminations in the Labor Party. 

So Mr. Morrison has taken the job. 
I well recall a long ta!k with him be- 
tore his fireplace, towards the end of 
the war. and the impression which his 
homely philosophy and broad point of 
view made upon me. He was by no 
means blind at that time to the faults 
of his own yarty or to the coming dif- 
ficulties with Soviet Russia. Less 
pugnacious than Bevin and a more 
supple negotiator, he should make an 
excellent Foreign Secretary 

But Bevin must have his tribute 
He has stood like a rock in a turbulent 
sea, and perhaps no other Briton 
could have led his country into op- 
position to Soviet policy, after the 
deep) emotional attachment which 
many of his countrymen had formed 
for the hard-fighting Russians in the 
dark davs of the war, better than this 


plain man of the working-class and 





British keep their sense of humor, as U.S. takes over” Navy 





mall Kitcher ? Now you tan 


have a big Range f | 





Is yours a small kitehen, a small budget, Radiantube Cooking Units—the fastest 


i big family to cook for? Then here’s and thriftiest in Frigidaire history 
} ve for you—the wonderful new There’s Lifetime Porcelain inside and 
ire ““Thriftv-307! It’s just 30° out, and all white porcelain surfaces are 
vide. Yet its Thrifty-Giant Oven acid-resis e 








s the biggest in anv household electric Top 

inge— holds 6 eight-inch pies or a full-wid il 
mplete holiday size meal! And it cooks Ravmond 

sith a © ¢ ymivi I ri 1 
Look at t tures of this revolu out. 

tionary new small range! It has four See it 


Radiantube Cooking Units 


— faster, thriftier! 





Radiantube Units actually cook food faster with less current! 

That’s because thev're flatter and wider—so more heating ice 

comes in ¢ ita ith utensils. Moreover, they give you a of 

5S exact, controlled heats—so you get the same grand results every time? 


Learn about ALL 5 Frigidaire Electric Ranges — 
there’s one for every home! 











MODEL RK-4 peasy 8 MODEL RM-35 
Apartment size range as” | —= =, Has all the features of 
only 21'4 inches le scece ——_ the “Thrifty-3¢ | 
Has four Radiantube Ss I inew ( 
units - e size oven | | OvenClo ontrolw 
as 40-inch models f | <A cook la 

— r 

MODEL RM-20 ‘—T ee MODEL RM-60 
10-ineh range at a bud- 1 =) «itm * A aca »hing at 
get price. H lriple- ———— —— <8 Cook-M can 
Duty Thern r cook —_— Tee ae Clock Control « sks 
full-width Utensil Draw ‘ vou re 

big ady Saas t t 
SS, SS 
at@eras his emblem ona Frigidaire Electric Range is your assurance of 
eT the same measure of convenience, economy. de | litv and 


L/S beauty that has made Frigidaire Canada’s \ tetrigerat 


FRIGIOAIRE Llecinc 
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SEE YOUR NEARBY FRIGIDAIRE DEALER for a complete demonstration, 
Or write Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited, Leaside, Ontario, Dept. SN 
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famous trade union leader. No one 
could call him a “fascist” or an “agent 
of Wall Street” and make it stick! 

—W.W. 


AVALANCHE COMING 


WITH BUDGET DAY getting nearer 
and nearer and taxation looming up 
ike an avalanche over a Swiss village, 
no man in Britain is in receipt of 
so much earnest and unsolicited ad- 
vice as Mr. Gaitskell. the Chancellor 
The Federation of 
instance, Says 


of the Exchequer 
British Industries. for 


that the cost of the defence program 


could be and should be met by econ- 
Government expenditure 


omies in 


EVERY DAY we 


You can’t run a Welfare State and 
a Rearmament Program at the same 
time, says the F.B.I., so cut out the 
Welfare State, or part of it. 

On the other hand, the Trades 
Union Congress in a recent mani- 
festo wants everyone taxed higher and 
higher—everyone except the workers. 

Soak the rich, soak profits, distrib- 
uted or undistributed, soak capital, 
but don’t touch Welfare, and don’t 
touch the workingman. He is sensi- 
tive. He doesn’t like it. Make things 
more comfortable for him, or he 
won't work. 

What Mr. Gaitskell really will do 
few can say, and they are not saying. 


—P.O'D. 


hasn't gone up as much as most other things you buy: 


CR. Vas LL 





“GREAT DEBATE" OVER 


THE GREAT DEBATE over the sta- 
tioning of a substantial U.S. force in 
Europe seems to have been pretty well 
concluded — except for a rearguard 
action by Republicans in the House of 
Representatives — by the unanimous 
vote of the Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees. 

The resolution which they sent to 
the Senate, and the identical concur- 
rent resolution which they sent to the 


receive hundreds of requests for service. Its cost 


in fact, your 





telephone bill now takes a smaller part of the family budget than 


it did five vears ago. 


With more and more families getting telephones, you can now 


talk to twice as many people. And so, in that way alone, you get 


a lot more telephone service for your money, 


At the same time, the quality of telephone service keeps steadily 


Pp PON Phy in many Waves, and, as always, telephone people try to 


be helpful and friendly. 


Any way you look at it, today’s telephone is big value! 


if you haven't yet got service: 


You can be sure your neighbourhood will be served and your place 


on the list protected. Taking care of people without service as 


quickly as possible is one of our biggest and most important tasks. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 








House, accepts that the U.S. -houlg 
contribute “its fair share” of the ‘orces 
needed for the defence of Eu: \pe— 
which covers the contemplaiod dis. 
patch of four more divisions—  ; cal|s 
for Congressional approval of |e dis. 
patch of further forces. 


At the same time, a compre? ensive 
Universal Military Service and [raip. 
ing Bill passed the Senate by the sur. 
prising majority of 79-5. This provides 
for: 1) the draft at age 18, after all 19 
to 26-year-olds have been called; 2) 
service for 24 months, raised from 21: 
3) six months Universal Military 
Training at age 18, to be inaugurated 
later; 4) a limit of 4,000,000 to the 
armed services; 5) the deferment of 
75,000 specialized university students 
annually; 6) four months basic train- 
ing before men can be sent out of the 
U.S.; and 7) a total of eight years’ 
service, in the active and 
forces. 


reserve 


SEAWAY PROSPECTS 


THE United States wouldn't join with 
Canada in building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway for the First or Second World 
Wars, or as a Depression measure. But 
it looks as though the fast-approaching 
depletion of its high-grade Mesabi ore 





Se iniernations 
NEW K-I “Stalker” Sub, desivned to 
hunt enemy U-boats, is launched 


is going to put over this great rojecl 
at last — and at a time of the -reatest 
pressure on labor and mate" al re 
sources and on public funds. 


Two of the most influentia: ‘igures 
in American public life, Chaes E 
Wilson, the Defence Mobilis. and 
George C. Marshall, Secretary 0! De- 
fence, have used all of their powers 
of persuasion on Congress. T° steel 
industry has added its voice. in Its 
anxiety to assure a water route oF the 
new Labrador and Venezuelan \\'¢s, 4 
plans to increase U.S. steel provuction 
from 100 to 130 million tons per year 
by 1960 open wider the great 14 

The present estimate is thai it will 


take nine years to finish the scaway 
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SAVINGS 


into the bush to cut pulpwood. 





and there was no way of spending his earnings in the woods. 
} 


ON 


Rah fy 
But when at last he came to town it was Spring! ao = Joe forgot the farm he wanted sg 
egy ~~ 
Ags 


in the joy of having money to spend. seid a first hard-earned down payment on the farm was gone. 


Joe, sadder but wiser, returned to Ge = the woods. This time, he laid his plans carefully and 


Y Savings Account with a Branch of The Dominion Bank nearby. es q ) 
= 
Sy 


i 








(~~ 
0} 


well. He opened a 







], ‘ 
Whenever you visit any 
Branch of The Dominion 
Bank, you'll find friendly, 


courteous and efficient 


You may not want to be a farmer... you may not want to own your own 


business. But whatever you want, the best way to get it is through Savings . . . 


service. Drop in today! 


and a good place to save is The Dominion Bank. 


THE DOMINION BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


18-SIA 





aoe een = ph a ei a a 
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; U.S. Notice 
IF you own investments as bas eh Ganiner omer ae 


Feb. 27, with General Collins by 

Karsh on the cover]. I have always 
or admired Mr. Karsh’s splendid photo. 

graphs and it must be interesting in- 

deed to have had so close an associa. 


other forms of property NO aati ae 


article on the United States Army and 
feel that you are doing a splendid 


se T e Ti fe “ " bli ic i ti 2 OL bs 
Here’s how National Trust can serve you cman 6 wae toe 
readers. 


(GEN.) J. LAWTON COLLINS, 
The Chief of Staff, 
Washington, DC United States Army 


Through an “Agency Account’, you simply turn over your investments 


— 


and properties to us for management under your direction. National 


Trust relieves you of all tiresome details—saves you valuable time— Af : 
: Agricultural Engineering 








through these important services: : ; ee 
on I RE YOUR University of Saskatche- 
i a . . ye « ’ > ~ arc 
| 1. We record your stocks and bonds, and put them in safe keeping. wan article (SN, March 6) where 
: s ; ; it is stated that the University of 
2. We collect dividends, rents and interests regularly, and deposit them Saskatchewan is the only source of 
as you direct. | agricultural engineering training . , 


the University of British Columbia 


. We give you detailed statements periodically on all transactions. ; : 
3 give é I ; , has been graduating agricultural en- 


4. We make necessary payments, such as mortgage, insurance and taxes, | gineers since 1947, 

| 5. W Is for i Our course here is supervised and 
' » Th: > aCe J > ag, s . ax 08es. | P : 

o. e prepare accurate records for Income tax purposes directed by the Faculty of Applied 

| 


Science, two of my professors are 
Agricultural Engineering graduates, 
and the students receive the degree 
We shall be glad to discuss with you the many benefits of an Agency | of BASc, which entitles them to full 
professional recognition in the British 
Columbia engineering associations. 
J. R. W. YOUNG, 


Head, Dept. of Agricultural 
N A | LO N A L i R i | ws ‘ Vancouver, BC ___ Engineering, UBC ei 


These and similar services enable you to devote more time to your own 


business or profession. 


Agreement. 


Company Limited Appreciation 
RE STORY on University of Saskat- 
Toronto Hamilton Montreal chewan (SN, March 6), I wish to 
thank you for doing an excellent job 
Winnipeg Edmonton Vancouver Victoria | ... I am sure the members, graduates 
| and friends of the University will be 
FP-11 | pleased with the article. . 





aes W. P. THOMPSON, 
President, University 
Saskatoon of Saskatchewan. 


Labor Costs + 
THERE has been a lot of press and 
radio publicity lately about the pur- “a 
chasing power of the “consumer's” , 











dollar now being only 57 cents. I have . 
Each ra nothing, however, about - pur- . i 
| ¥ chasing power of the dollar the em- 4 
| JAPANESE QUINCE ...................c0000008 18-24 i. $ .70 ployer spends for labor being less : 
SILVERLEAF DOGWOOD ................... 18-24 in. 1.10 than that. In our plant [Anaconda i 
PR UN UIN oss oo Sec os ek eNen eee i ccseiceas ewe 2-3 ft. .70 American Brass Ltd.] the wage index f 
| OUUIO EIA Ps occninsasecsssesecocsnscs 18-24 in.  .70 is about 250—taking it at outbreak of ‘ 
HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS .......... 18-24 in. .75 the war as 100. When it comes ® 
BEAUTY BUSH 18-24 in. 1.25 ee ee . 
PRR tie ia Sod ede 5 ane dows % 40 carats, To be at 
| VIRGINAL MOCK ORANGE .............. 2-3 ft.  .80 some of the help may be more effi 
FRENCH HYBRID LILACS .................. 18-24 in. 1.75 cient, but likewise there has been an 
BRIDAL WREATH .......................0000000 2-3 ft. .70 improvement in the quality of 31 least 
: WEIGELA EVA RATHKE .................... 18-24 in.  .80 some things that the consume! buys 
How about starting a movement to GR 
Many other varieties Shrubs, Evergreens, Trees, popularize a national slogan such 4s 
| Roses and Perennials are listed and described —‘“Do more for the dollar | you 
in our CATALOGUE. Mailed free on request. want the dollar to do more for you. 
Toronto, Ont. J. S. VANDE&PLOEG 


Lilac Mont Blanc has large single white flowers a COMPLETE LANDSCAPE SERVICE People Apart 


RE Jew-Gentile articles (S‘, Ja0- 





23, Feb. 20) ... whateve merit 

Christianity has, none can equal ls 

' claim to universal acceptance: The 

HEAD OFFICE: SALES STATIONS: Jews take pride in remaining « pet 

4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 2827 Yonge (at Strathgowan) Toronto alm : ide in kee ing 

| 1186 Bay lat Bloor) Toronto — - - ~~” sco? seis 
NURSERIES: 5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. with God's universal purpos: 


Sheridan, Ontario. Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. Hamilton, Ont. DISINTERESTED 
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—Peter Clark 
NAVY BLUE embroidery on shadow, 
white organdy. Yellow and red roses are 
held in navy patent belt. Victor Stiehei 


COSTUME LOOK in navy chiffon tat 
feta coat worn over maenificently drape ad 
dress. Michael of Lachasse. London 


nbridge 







‘0 From caton's-College Street 


GREY <GANZA with contrasting 


iped fichu-like over the bo- 
" mCe. a yg scarf. By Robert Piguet. 


—From Eaton's-College Street 
WHITE AND BLACK printed tussor 


enlivened with butterfly bow and_ scarf 








of vellow ottoman. By Robert Piguet 
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MY CONFIDANT... THE MACHINE 


by 
| 
| Frances 
i 


Shelley 


| Wees 


Alt WRITERS do their planning differently”: 


ABOUT a hundred vears ago an incredible inven 
tion, the sewing machine, began settling itself 


into the pattern of life. It changed things 





le Was the very cornerstone 





of m e on WecUrity 

It 1 ov eht the need tor whole 
unsus t evs of previously much-appre 
Clated won I I den aunts. the double seis 


aged lonely cousins. Many 





of tl d on. in noticeable if increasingly 
uneas Ss of society. until newer machines 
tne t ter and tne telephone offered eco 
mic ice of that so surprisingly 
removed _by the capable sewing machine 
So, a centurv ago, one small invention in the 
humblest and most realistic field changed the 
psvc sophic and even the moral 
pattern of si ty in Ways which it is dizzving to 
j atten c 
j NOW we are, however cautiously, beginning to 
ve wit nother machine which may well tn its 


wn Pp I sterious, eerie way have effects 


¢ 


tape-recorder—or wire 


struction (to the bewildered 


3 


conglomeration of 


miscel 
ichinery enclosed in a neat 
ing reels and a few 
But it is far, far 


more than mach y. once its potential Is recog 








It will not mend sturdily a long rip in a linen 





dust-cover, but it can do more subtle, more in 
tu mending. It has a hundred uses not yet 
discoy {and many only dimly perceived. It can 
hold t mirror up to nature: It is a writer's use 
Tu I r-wearving too it child’s teacher and 
tov, an infa reporter of complicated, and 
req iently ot wise unbelievable, discussions. It 
I is am s of observing and so eventually con 
trolling ts Of speech and manners 
| And, if we may presume to the heights, it may 
even invade the realm of our modern Olympian 
‘ of Olympians, the god-like psychoanalyst. More 


over, the machine is always available, responsive, 
convenient and much, much cheaper than the 
genuine article 

To this house the recorder came as an experi 
mental aid to writing when familiar techniques, 
because of temporary loss of eyesight, had to be 
abandoned. The typewriter had humiliatingly 
failed. It was disconcerting and rather amazing 
that after manv vears and many million words of 
tvping (by the two-and-a-halt finger method, 
however) nothing much better than gibberish 
emerged from the kevs when the eyes could not 
function 


AS THIS writer's tool the recorder is most useful 
in planning. This is the long job in the writing 
of a novel and entails making great masses of 
notes. All writers do their planning differently, 
but whether they do it walking lightly through 
the sweet spring wood or while scrubbing the 
muddy kitchen floor, it has to be done. 

Characters have to be clothed in flesh and 
haberdashery and given names and myriad details 
of reality. It may never be necessary to discuss 
the heroine’s ankles, but the writer must have a 
clear mental picture of her walk and stance; it 
affects her being, her speech, her temptations. 

If one were to write out all these initial items 

and the incredible amount of necessary dis- 
card before even one character's physical appear- 
ance is settled upon—more time, energy and 
paper would be required than in writing the 
finished story 

So the pregnant writer carries these details 
around in his mind, shifting them, adjusting, 
changing, trying to keep himself straight, to 
remember, not to contradict himself. 

The recorder will remember forever, if one 


wants to preserve each vagrant muttering, and 
} 


has enough of the mysterious paper or wire reels. 

But the great joy of the machine is that it will 
gladly, at no cost whatever, erase. You can turn 
it on, settle down to the apple-peeling or silver- 
polishing, or just lie comfortably flat; work out 
the involved details of a story until they begin 





—Jim Lynch 


Frances Shelley Wees is one of Canada's most successful novelists. 


to come right, and then without any more waste 
than the air you have breathed, turn back the 
reels, erase What is done, and start over. 

Words written laboriously on paper can assume 
a slightly sacred appearance, which is hampering 
to the ruthless demands of true artistry. Words 
Which are invisible, nothing but an electrical im- 
pulse on a tape, an unseen breath, have no great- 
Hess. 

Thus the use of a recorder should produce 4 
much more exact and polished style, since so 
much dross can be so easily discarded. So that 
even if one cannot quite dictate the story as it 
happens, cannot overcome a_ horrid feeling of 
exposing one’s characters unfairly in ctation, 
cannot quite conquer the frustrating antagonism 
toward having to change writing procedures built 
up through long years, the tape-writer cun prove 
. happy and progressive supplement to type- 
writer, if it cannot be a complete substitute 


ONE awkwardness about a_ recorde s that 
everyone in the house is fascinated by it aiid wants 
it all the time too. 


It is a fine instrument for father to when 
he is planning a speech and wants to r how 
the sonorous phrases follow one anothe ind I 
they make any sense. It is a bright beckoning 
teacher tor a small boy learning to | The 
shrill even cadences of the earnest explo et se 
through the house hour after hour; at ‘irst te 
stumbling actual reading and then the laying 
back. The child hears himself and lea ‘s Ver) 
quickly where he went wrong both in seve and 
in sound. 

lo leave the machine on with two s! boys 
in a room and record their argume! thet 
pushing and shoving, their “it’s my turn now" and 
then let them listen back, is to open t ae 


to a new world of character developme! 


And, using the same technique on 0! <5 St 
to record a half-hour’s conversation wii) ones 


. 9 > ry 

own intimates, to watch the bits of un a 
. : . 3 e 

gossip, the unconscious self-satisfaction a 
in one’s own voice, the smugness; to ir the 
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careless inflection or the thoughtless 
innuendo, is to be duly and usefully 
chastened. , a" 
But the final use, that of substitut- 
ing the machine for the psychoanalyst 
ah, that is indeed a weighty 
thought! We may have had little ex- 
perience with psychotherapy, but we 
all know that if we dig out, face, give 
up, our old deep- hidden resentments 
and bitternesses, we shall be on the 
way to possessing clean shining spirits. 
So far, to accomplish catharsis, the 
technique has been to find a good and 
qualified psychoanalyst who does the 
listening, an hour a day for seven 
years or so, while the subject pain- 
fully explores his secret self and drags 
up all the trivia, the nagging obscure 
memories upon which his. special per- 
sonality difficulties are built. He offers 
these rooted sorrows to the doctor as 
a good dog brings his master a long 
buried bone. . ' 
The chief aim of this therapy is to 
bare to the sunlight these 
moldering remains; and while this is 
an intricate matter and one must be 
cautious, the thought comes that per- 
haps for those who cannot reach a 
psychoanalyst it might be possible to 


cleansing 


dredge out the mind into the tape 
recorder. It might be possible to listen 


and to the evidence, as 
if it were else speaking, and 
achieve something of the same result. 

This is only a mere, a very 


suggestion 


coldly firmly 


someone 


mere, 
and perhaps it is a dan- 
gerous But it would avoid one 
difficult, part of the problem of 
laying one’s » Baaedienie upon one of the 


one 


handsome brilliant psychiatrists (with 
which our land is unfortunately not 
really rife anyway) is that one usually 


affects a “transfer” of responsibility 


to the psychiatrist—who then has to 


find some wavy of untranstferring be- 
patient can go in peace. 


much 
untransterred trom a tape 


easier to get 
recorder 


As seems obvious, the mind reels 


CANADIAN high commissioner in 
Canada-stvied fabric in a gown mod 
Mrs. Hi iegresS lOCAS On approvuriagiy 
fashion show staged at Eastbourne, 


Britain's Dollar 


sored OV 
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FAVORITE MODEL 
London, L. Dana Wilgr 


SUSS 
Exports Board. 


d by his daughter, Diana, 16, while 
Occasion was an {nelo-¢ ‘anadian 
v. as part fa convention Spon- 
\fiss Wileress’ dress ts reandy. 


at the potentialities of this new ma- 
chine, operating as it does in the 
realm of the personality, the country 
of the mind, in the evanescent 
reaches of the upper air. If the sewing 
machine, so lowly, could have chang- 


ed society profoundly a hundred 
years ago, operating in the most 


simple field of life, 
about through | this 
necromancy? 


what may come 
mechanism of 


Bric-a-Brac: 
To Te Get 


THE GIFT SHOW this Spring had 
some enchanting new things 

from the Canadian amethysts made 
in Ireland into four-leaf clover 
brooches to the china kangaroo 
mother with salt-and-pepper babies in 
her pouch. 

We were fascinated with the mam- 
moth whole-stem punch bowl (about 
19° high) and the 12 fat punch 
glasses—a_ grandiloquent idea _ for 
Spring wedding receptions. And 
Spring seemed in the offing, too, with 


Give, 


the new glass dinnerware set, com- 
plete with cream-and- sugar, glasses 
and _sa!t-and-pepper offset by 
lush modernistic flower designs. 

Plant lovers can have their ferns 
and flowers in a chartreuse, wine or 
black pottery “surrey” — complete 
with a fringe on top. The metal 
vehicle stands 12” high. Or you can 
grow your favorite plants in “pixie” 


look like 


course 


shoes that leather but are 
pottery, of in the bright- 
est of red, yellow or turquoise. 

If your mantel runs to figures in- 
stead of plants, you can now get those 
upstanding Dresden china 
exact replicas of the British regi imen- 
[his is the first time since 
high figures are 
market. Or if 
we saw 


soldiers— 


tal figures. 
1936 that these 11” 
back on the Canadian 
you like dainty figures better, 
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some 10” to 15” high Venetian ladies 


and beaux, irradiated with silver and 
with burned gold hair. There were 


also some hand-blown glass bon-bon 
dishes, too—gold or silver irradiated 
on the inside. The Italian company 
have been making this lovely glass 
for over 200 years. 

And for the man in the family, 
you can get real meerschaum pipes 
again, from Vienna; and back in 
favor are the old beer steins, big and 
bulky and in plain glass. 








live one bottle 


can help you look 


years younger 






PRMOAET 
TREATMENT 


a ee 





Liat Paden 

| Firmo-Lilt 

~ Treatment 
Lotion 


a revolutionary lotion 


NR li AT I tN tT TTT NTT TN TT 


( that works against wrinkles, 


crepeyness and age lines! 


What other preparation cat 


Nl tt ttt 








{ 
\ five you the ige-detving 
, action of Elizabeth Arden’s 
( Firmo-Lift! It is unique; 
{ there is nothing else quite 
( ' . 
( like it for doublet chin, heavy 
\ jowls, crepey neck skin, \ 
{ puthiness, surtace lines. 
Firmo-Lift contains vital, 
restoring oils and other 
? secret in eredients that help ( 
) lif firm. smooth. t . ind ( 
( iit, hrm, sm t { ) 
{ soften with ineredil t. ) 
) Press it, mould it... up, 

up into you r skin... ind 


see what a ‘Mineo it 


—— 


$3.00 2 o0z., 


C65 hat (Aiton 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


$6.00 4 oz. 
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104 BLOOR ST. WEST 





Dresses Suit Coats 





Accessories 
also 
JAEGER 


Bridal Department, KI. 9549—Accessory Department, MI. 76036 






UPTOWN DEPARTMENT 


Store, MI. 4969 


Hours: 9 to 3.30 including Saturday 














Fashion: 





London, Paris, Rome 


AFTER seeing the various fashion 
shows one might well wonder if there 
is an original model left in Paris or 
London, or whether they have all 
been carried off to Canada. The buyer 
for Henry Morgan & Company has 
been specially energetic. He not only 
did Paris and London, but 
explored the relatively new 
couture territory, Italy, too. 
The result is a most dis- 
tinguished collection trom 
all the top bracket houses dh 
Dior, Fath, Balmain, 
Griffe, et al. All this fine \ 
loot was shown first to 
Montrealers, then to a large 
Toronto audience at a show 


sponsored by the Women’s Mn 


Board of Toronto Western 
Hospital. Eve Trill was 
commentator. 

Suits were first down the runway 

. softly detailed, well defined at the 
waistline, arrow-slim skirts. Many of 
these suits bore the inimitable mark 
of Hardy Amies. One, in a junior 
version of the houndstooth design 
called Puppy’s Tooth, had pleats with 
little godets inserted low in the skirt 
to give that look of freely disciplined 
movement that is the hallmark of the 
really good suit. 

Lachasse, the new British house 
which has received great applause this 
season was represented by one of the 


outstanding suits of the show —, 
brown hairline striped worsted with 4 
flange across the back just below the 
shoulder. 


The Morgan collection was unusual 


in that it acknowledged that not a 
women are 5’8” and up, and of mode 





proportions. Many suits 
and dresses from the w 
called “little” designers are 
scaled to the shorter. more 
substantial figure, among 
them Hardy Amics’ suit 
with flyaway lined jacket 
over a slim black dress. the 
whole artfully designed to 
give illusion of height and 
slenderness. 

Christian Dior puts three 
costumes into one suit 
There’s a black sheath dress 


over which is worn a high-riding little 
spencer jacket of ivory faille. And 
over that goes a loose-lined jacket 
with high Chinese collar. 


cape coat made on 


From Italy comes a full length 
magnificently 


swashbuckling lines. It is of heavi 
nubbed beige tweed woven in Italy 


and is designed to give an appearance 
of high drama. 


Among the evening dresses—-Dior's 


Diorama, fine black silk chiffon trin 
med with black mohair twisted to give 
the effect of transparent ribbon, over 
pink 
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Brain-Teaser: 


For Die-Hards 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 





DOWN 

















ACROSS 


1. Preparing the sheep with egg and bread 1. Throb like the heart of 27. (5 
»rumbs? 3 
_ cI imbs? (9,3) s , 2. Repainted by Emily Carr. (5,4 
8. Detected when 17. (6) 3. A spectre will make a loon die 
9. See 10 oe eee 
\ 19, 22 and 9. Does it sour when rewarded with 4. Black or blue, perhaps, in Kentucky ; 4 
} ingratitude? (3,4,2,5,8) 5. The dog who fought the calico 
11. 100 has 10. «7) 6. Patron Saint of virgins, usually accom 
13. Coiorful strand. (6) panied by Eve. (5) 
15. I take the C.I.D. into the home to uncover 7. Like everything else, it's gone 8 
a,’ y this! (8) 12. It’s hell around here, but cool 
17. The Frenchman is, for 15. (8) 14. Ri . s ms 8 
j 1s ‘nin. f re ; ain came and spoiled his make 8 
/ i 4 19. Lenin, for example, returned to die unna- 5 F s ant b. but tw 
; e e b: turally. (@) 16 fy this give uncle bicarb, but - 
i 20. Bishop's sheep-fold (7) 
22. See 10 18. This side, ladies! (7) 
25. Look-out there! Mother is taking in the 19. Turn aside. (7) 
} “" . : : \ 
fk >4° / D mats to shake. (8) 21. In Scotland it can't be a plan 
1) ~ 26 2 r > largely of > OL ime is 9 Something rong , ar { the 
( unera trecto) #. He ‘figured largely before our time. (Hts 23. Something wrong with = im 
| i 27. Members of a divided family? (4-8) 24. A jail disturbance? (4) 
Solution to Last 
SERVICES ARE HELD UNDE : JDITIONS ’ 
' ELI NDER IDEAL CONDITIONS Week's Puzzle 
/ T} 
| 4 The chapel 1s commodious, convenient, beautifully 
na as mane ] + 1 Shamroc 
and appropriately appointed Equipped with pipe 5. Credit 
‘ \ rorar : a 10 and 18 A 
ran The chapel ts completely Air-Conditioned Rose 1 = 
12. Gusto 1 


es 


14. Shutters 
19. Quarter 2! 








se 








33. Palliser 





PRIVATE PARKING PR. 4213 


PR. 2569 









| CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED hie 

| = — Er brago 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO Bt Boe 25 

32 and 3. B Russe 








) pow 
iw SK SSO SSE SS SS SSE SS SO : ae 
2. Amiss 
3 32 
4 
6. Right ha 
7. Dissenter 





8. Trouset 
9. Exchequt 
15. Pes : 
17. Archa 
18. See 10 

20. Door-knot 

23. Gopher 

26. Rebel 27. Nears 
28. Bela - 






For new and attractive ways of cooking 
and serving food, read ‘Concerning 
Food" by Marjorie Thompson Flint. 


































If you are on a 


diet you have 
like een ad- 
vise eat whole 

Get the 





Vite at habit. 
Make Vita-Weat 
your Jaily bread. 


PEEK FREAN’S 


Visa Weas 


REG'D 





MADE BY 


ets PEEK 


/ 


“) FREAN’S 


Makers of Gamous Biscuits 


ROGER 
& GALLET 





Sachet 
(Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 
Rover & Gallet Sachets do 
double duty! Their rare 
scents hint of excitement, 
kk nd beauty. You'll like 
them because they’re lasting. 


PAR — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
OS AIRES — NEW YORK 

Ge A t for Canada, J. Alfred 

Ou ', 8S St. Paul St. E., Montreal 


“WHAT ABOUT 
A DRINK?’ 


Read how Canadian 
Parents are meeting 
this problem 


—in next week’s issue 














Concerning Food: 


Party Fare 
by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


A PARTY for the Little Ones doesn’t 
have to be a birthday party. In fact a 
leading Canadian psychologist sug- 
gests that children’s birthday parties 
are generally pretty awful, that in- 
stead there should’ be frequent 
“feasts”. For these affairs the child 
(pre-school) plans the menu, decides 
on clothes to be worn (if interested), 
and who is to be invited. 

This theory may give Mamma quite 
a turn but she can limit the number 
of guests to four or six, suggest games 
to be played, guide the food and 
clothing plans . . . and set the alarm 
clock for home-going time. To be 
avoided is the big build-up and fuss 
and bustle in the house—just set the 
scene and hope for the best! Who 
knows, your pride and joy may turn 
out to be quite an amiable host. 

The circus idea is good for a party 
any time of the year, gives the guests 
a chance to play lions and roar about 
for a spell. The food, of course, should 
be pink lemonade and cup-cake 
clowns. Here’s a fairly large recipe 
for Pink Lemonade (will give 24- 
¥Y2 cup servings) but it can be cut 
down to size. 


Creamy Pink Lemonade 


¥2 cup sugar 

1 cup water 

1 cup lemon juice 

1 quart gingerale 

i pint water and ice cubes 
1 quart vanilla ice cream 


Combine sugar and water in sauce- 
pan, heat and stir until dissolved. 
Pour into punch bowl. Stir in lemon 
juice and gingerale, ice cubes and 
water. Stir until ice is melted. Add 
red food coloring until the desired 
shade of pink is achieved. Spoon in 
ice cream and stir until partially 
melted. (Yield: 24-2 cup servings.) 


Allow at least 2 servings per guest. 


Cup Cake Clowns 


Make or buy cup cakes (un-iced). 
Ice with seven-minute frosting. While 
still soft press 2 pieces of semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces in to represent eves. 
Cut one piece of chocolate in half tor 
nose and a slice of maraschino cherry 
for mouth. Turn on side and cap with 
clown hat made from stiff gift wrap- 
ping paper (wallpaper or aluminum 
foil). Place caps on cakes before 
frosting hardens to hold in place 

If you are pressed into having a 
birthday party the circus theme can 
be carried out in birthday cake dec- 
orations. A Merry-Go-Round Cake 1s 
really effective. Frost a chiffon cake 
(small o1 large depending on num- 
ber) baked in tube pan with Seven 
Minute Frosting. Cluster the impor- 
tant birthday candles around the 
centre. On the outside edge place 
barley sticks at intervals so each slice 
has a stick. Prop an animal cookie 
beside each stick. Then make a red 
or green cardboard roof to rest on 
the “barley sticks. Use this cake for 
the centrepiece and remove roof to 
light the candles. This is quite a con- 
versation piece for the tricycle crowd. 
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@ This elegant tea-pot 
eye sae Ed eae 
hard paste porcelain, re- 
splendent in pink, rose and 
Cll Mara aes ae 
Crea a Cat ed 
Royal Ontario Museum 
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© MINTO) 


C viagliank hei (Ga 


The MINTON china you buy will never grow old. In pattern 
and design, MINTON is chinaware at its best, the finest English 


Bone China made. 


Illustrated is “Gold Marlow'—dignified and 


serene in gold on pure white. 


SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 


—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) Ltd., 


55 Wellington St 


W., Toronto, for the name of your nearest dealer. 
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Distaff: 
EDUCATION pays 


@ It’s nice to get $1,400, especially if 
it’s the Marty Memorial Schols hip— 
awarded annually by Queen’s |. a top 
student. Winner this year is the 
Anne McLeod of Regina, a | 
Queen’s graduate. Announce: 

the award came from Dr. ‘iildred 
Nobles of Ottawa, Award Cor inittee 
Chairman. The scholarship is in 
memory of the late Dr. Aletta Marty. 
pioneer Ontario woman educ 


@ An international note conce ns To. 
rontonian Charmion King. La-: sum. 
mer Charm played 

with the Canadian 

N ira Falls pro- 

fessional theatre 

group. Last week 

she plaved an in- 

vitation perform- 

ance with the NY 

Niagara Falls Little 

Theatre as the lead 

in “A Phoenix Too 

Frequent”; will be CHARMION KING 
doing a run with them next month 
This year Charm has taken a number 
of leading roles on the Ford radio 
theatre, including the recent “No Time 
for Comedy”; is playing this 

“The Silver Cord” for the | 
tional Players, one of Toronto's tv 
professional groups. 


@ And another Torontonian in the 
theatre news is Susan Fletcher. Under 
the auspices of the 
Heliconian ( 
she’s giving 
eveningsof 
sketches, April 
Susan is 
logist; did 
woman  shov 
year in Hart 
q Betwee 
—mcKague she’s bee 
SUSAN FLETCHER with radio 
voice that can become a Spi 
ant or a cocktail-party-hostes 
that Susan plaved and tour 
U.S.; wrote and. starred 
programs a week, five of then 
was in Hollywood; is now m 
living in Toronto. 


@® All across Canada, the 

Junior Red Cross is spons 

ternational School Art Ey. 

Circulating at the moment 

exchange of school art are 

and drawings from Japa 

Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 

Others will follow. In Tor 

rector Elvira Manning sho 

delightful “Me and My 

, ; crayon picture by a 6-yea 

OR a aaa rontonian, with exciting or: 

for the two colorfully clad | 
ethereal loveliness of their wedding day, generation. a 0 Be RE Eko tas 
, : painting of a street scem 

of radiant brides have depended upon Eaton's to help Japanese boy of the same ag 

; a seaport W ith volcano in b: 

them plan the details of personal and home and ships in inner harbor, 


executed. 


trousseaux, and the wedding of their dreams. 


@ Southampton, Ont., has 1 
but three—first women in C 
fice. Mrs. E. L. Buckley Mrs. 
W. D. W. Howke are on t 

Board by acclamation and M 


; Gateman won a Council 
EATON'S... CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST second hhishest votes 
ce ghe 


., Otte 


t) 
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by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“YO! RE looking very cheerful 
this morning,” said my neighbor 
Mr. |) ufisch, leaning over the back 
fenc 

‘> feeling cheerful,” I said. 
“Spi is here, the tulips are 
shooting, and Premier Frost has 
announced that the Ontario female 
is the economic equal to the On- 
tario male and will receive the 
same pay envelope.” 

“You believe that?” Mr. Blufisch 
askec 

] suid of course I did. “Men and 
women who are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. You 
can’t get round that.” 

“Oh yes you can,” Mr. Blufisch 

said. “You can get round it by 
proving that things that are equal 
to the same thing aren’t the same 
: thing at all. 
: “For instance, take the case of 
? Sophie Gusik who operates a drill 
} press in a steel plant,” 
? Mr. Blufisch went on. 
? “Sophie's job is to 
frill holes in brass fit- 
ings, and for this she 
gets, say $1.10 an 
hour. Next to Sophie 
is Mike Pilaski, who 
the same 
works. the 
number of 
hours, and turns out the 
imber of fittings. The only differ- 
ence is that Mike gets $1.25 an 
nour 

“I know,” I said, “that’s exactly 
rt of thing the new Female 
Employment Fair Remuneration 
Act is supposed to correct.” 
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operates 
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same 
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“JUST a minute,” Mr. Blufisch 
\ lot of things can happen 
phie yet. The Bill 
1, and Sophie hustles off to 
pay-envelope under the 
And what does she find? 
ls she’s still getting $1.10 
So she doesn’t waste any 
e goes straight to the boss 
s there must be some mis- 
der the new Female Em- 
Fair Remuneration Act 
posed to be getting $1.25 
like Mike Pilaski. 
the boss listens sympa- 
and says yes, it’s true she 
ig the same type of ma- 


goes 











be . 
chine «nd doing the same job as 
Mike !ilaski. Only in her case an- 
other ‘ctor comes in. What might 


the Wash-room Factor, 
o Wage Differential. 

I notice that ev ery morn- 
‘0 to the Rest Room and 
( with your face all paint- 
the boss continues. ‘It’s 
true t Mike Pilaski also goes to 
t s Washroom for the same 








: OMe 


3 ed 





Period ind maybe has a cigarette, 
anc af 


the rest period is permit- 
even encouraged by the 


; ted < 
i 





NOONE e nee 


Sophie and No- Discrimination 





management. The point is that in 
the Wash and Rest Rooms you are 
still operating on Company time, 
and you and Mike are carrying on 
different operations. Under the 
new law the same wage is paid to 
men and women only when the 
operations are identical.” 


“I HOPE Sophie throws the desk 
calendar at him,” I said. 

“Not at all,” Mr. Blufisch said. 
“She’s a smart girl, or thinks she is. 
So she decides she'll catch the boss 


under the new No-Discrimination 
Act; and this is where Sophie 
really goes through the wringer. 


First she heads for the Labor Re- 
lations Board to !ay a complaint. 
The Labor Relations Board ex- 
plains that the matter is now out 
of its hands and she'll have to sub- 
mit her claim in writing to the 
Fair Employment Practices Branch 
So she sits right down 
and writes to the Fair 
Employment Prac- 
tices Branch, telling 
her whole story. She 
has quite a wait after 
that, but eventually 
she gets word that the 
Branch has _ lodged 
her complaint with 
the Labor Minister, 
who is naming a conciliation officer 
to inquire into the complaint 


“Surely she gets some action 
there!” I said. 
“Not at all,” Mr. Blufisch said 


“The Washroom Factor in Wage 
Differential turns out to be a com- 
plicated problem demanding the 
appointment of a Conciliation 
Commission, which will use the 
wider powers of a Conciliation 
Board to summon _ witnesses 
take evidence. Well, this drags 
along for months or maybe years, 
but finally she gets notice that the 
Conciliation Board has got round 
to her case and has decided that 
the boss has been guilty of Dis- 
criminatory Practice and has to 
pay a $100 fine.” 


and 


“Hurrah for Sophie!” I said, and 
Mr. Blufisch smiled. 

“So the next time she opens her 
pay envelope, what does she find? 
It’s still $1.10 an hour, because it’s 
cheaper for the boss to pay the fine 
than raise the pay of all the 
Sophies in the plant.” 

“She could complain again,” I 
said. 

“Then she’d have to start all 
over again from the beginning,” 
Mr. Blufisch pointed out, “and she 
figures that by the time her case 
reached the Conciliation Board the 
second time she’d be ready for Old 
Age Pension. 

“So she just says the hell with 
it and maybe marries Mike Pilaski.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


2000th ANNIVERSARY 
OF PARIS 


1951 is a great vear to visit 
Paris. Plan now to join the 
anniversary celebrations in 
Eucope’s most glamorous 
Fly TCA and spend 
more time there 


city 


Low Fare Seasons 


Plan to fly to Europe 
during ‘‘Low Fare” months 


and save! 


CANADA TO EUROPE.... de 


are ar sane) sour ane) wert) eer | eee | te 


REGULAR ow 
FARES 


wt . ++» EUROPE TO CANADA 


REGULAR 


LOW FARES FARES 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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v¥ICAa PARIS 


Direct flights commencing April 1st 


e Only 152 hours from 


Montreal 


e Great 40-passenger “North 


Star’’ Skyliners 


“Million Mile”’ Pilots 


e Club-like atmosphere — 


Superb TCA service 


e Lowest fares to all of 


Europe 


Also daily flights to London, 
Shannon or Glasgow. Pre- 
booked connections to other 
key centres of Europe, Africa 
and the Near East. Stopovers 


enroute at no extra charge. 


he will help you plan 


give full information on fares, routes, hotels, reservations, 
tours. Or write for TCA’s 12-page folder on “Europe 
to Dept. R, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal. 


TRANS - LANADA 


TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
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Ture to Simoson’s Friday Night Broadeasts of the Toronto Symphony Pop Concerts over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 


y 


Ab MN, _ | 


the coat with fuller shoulders, 


Saw 






softer lines. Wool fleece in a dusty ginger tone, 









cinched in snugly aft the waist, 


finished with hand-stitching. 












A gem _ from the 










Junior Size Centre, 


Fashion Floor, the Third. 





SIMPSON STORES LOCATED IN: TORONTO, LONDON, MONTREAL, HALIFAX, REGINA. MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN: TORONTO, 
REGINA, HALIFAX, VANCOUVER. ORDER OFFICES AND AGENCIES FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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WITH HEARTS OF Goip 
BOYS WILL BE Boys 


ACCORDING to “The Great Mis. 
souri Raid” there wasn’t a thing th 
matter with the James Brothers (Wen. 
dell Corey and McDonald Carey) 
that a good probation officer © ouldn’ 
have cleared up in five mintues’ sym. 
pathetic conversation. Unhappi\y ther, 
weren't any probation officers round 
at the time. There 
was just this nasty 
vindictive Major 
Trowbridge (Ward 
Bond) who kept 
hounding the boys 
into a life of crime 
right through the 
picture. 

The reason Ma- 
jor Trowbridge 
was so mad at thie 
James Brothers was that Jesse had 
shot and killed the Major’s brothe: 
However, Jesse could hardly be 
blamed for that. He had plenty of 
provocation and the Civil War had 
taught him to be handy with his side 
arms. Only you couldn’t expect Ma- 
jor Trowbridge to take thar into con 
sideration. 

The boys themselves just wanted 
to settle down after the War and take 
care of their good old parents; but 
Major Trowbridge wouldn't leave 
them alone. He started up a_ private 
detective agency just to catch them 
and naturally that was just a cha 
lenge to Frank and Jesse. They roc 
through town shooting the Trow 
bridge Protective signs right out 
the bank windows; and having gone 
that far they could hardly be expected 
not to go in and clean out the cash 
drawer. You've got to allow for 
human nature. 

It isn’t fair to say the James Boss 
never did an honest day’s work in 
their lives. This picture show . Frank 
James pitching two forkloads 


MARY LOWREY ROSS 





over a fence to feed the cows 
shows they weren't afraid of work 
They were real good boys ut heart 
and if they still robbed banks and 
shot up trains it was more of 4 patt- 
time hobby than anything els What 
they really wanted was to setile down 
and lead quiet family lives and maybe 
go to Europe. 

Both boys were married bv this 
time. Frank married Bea 1 Jesse 
married Mary and they » hot 
lovely girls, real Civil War belles. The 
boys were devoted husband id set 


their wives up— with lo 


homes. furnished with ha uinted 
lamps and real wall paper 1 but- 
toned satin ottomans. Ye yous 
was reaily happy. Mother Jar (Ane 
Revere) had lost an arm | le 0 
the shooting matches and e. she 
didn't complain she was nevi xactly 
cheerful. Then the two wive agged 
a lot, in a loving way. They » ere al- 
ways afraid of their husban being 
brought home shot full of ho es, ane 
this made them nervous and :ritable 


So in the end the boys de ded to 
settle down and take that trip to Eu 
rope after all. 


They might have done it (0 ! that 
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snoopy “Major Trowbridge hadn't 
come aiong and got around two mem- 
bers of ‘ne gang who weren't as loyal 
to Jess’ James as they should have 
heen. |e evil pair headed straight 
over to ‘ie James residence and shot 
Jesse i. ne middle of the back as he 
was cently reaching up to 


straigh a picture. 

So th.’ was the end of Jesse James 
and als’ the end of “The Great Mis- 
souri Raid.” Only you couldn’t help 
t if someone had shot Ma- 


feeling 

jor Tr ridge in the back while he 
was str..ghtening a picture it would 
have be a better ending. It would 
certainly have straightened this pic- 
ture. 

PRACTICALLY everyone in “Ven- 
geance Valley,” except Robert Walk- 
er, has « strong sense of manly honor. 
Manly honor makes Burt Lancaster 
stifle his love for his foster-brother’s 
wife (Joanne Dru) and accept the 
blame for her husband’s seductions. 
It also stimulates a couple of local 


characters to shoot up the community 
of the seducer, and in this 
case it's a great nuisance to every- 
body, including the young lady who 
had been seduced. 
There's a lot of this virile behavior 
n “Vengeance Valley,” together with 
any amount of fist-fighting, galloping, 
broncho-busting, cattle branding and 
pot-shooting from behind boulders. 
It’s rather like a vast rodeo show that 
has broken loose all over the place 
and overflowed right into the field of 
mora! behavior. In fact I can’t re- 
member when I’ve seen so much ac- 
tion combined with such a degree of 


in searci 


i VOT 
“THE Thirteenth Letter” is an Ameri- 
can re-make of the French film “Le 
Corbeat ind worth seeing, since it 





“VENGEANCE VALLEY” 


has an excellent cast, an interesting, 
if rather involved plot, and a_pic- 
turesque French Canadian setting— 
the picture was filmed in Quebec. 
The story has to do with a poison 
pen writer who suddenly becomes ac- 
tive in a small French-Canadian town. 
The campaign is directed against a 
young doctor (Michael Rennie) but 


many others are soon involved—the 
doctor’s elderly colleague (Charles 


Boyer), a hospital nurse (Judith 
Evelyn), a sick veteran and his bat- 
tling mother (Francoise Rosay) and 
the \ ounger doctor's handsome sweet- 
heart (Linda Darnell). It is interest- 
ingly handled and if the plot tends to 
linger a little, at least it lingers over 
some fresh and interesting scenery 
and some very attractive people. 
Vary Ross 


I owrey 


BLACK DISTANT SCANDALS 


CANADIANS have generally adopt 


ed sug Viewpoint on the basket- 
D scandals which. bright- 
ened tl cent New York season. 
We see o feel that it never has 
nap re and probably never 
Will Nap nere. 

We're ‘ng on both counts. It has 
happen ‘re, and circumstances are 
becom icreasingly propitious for 


some more. 

Tor 1 recent years has had a 
indal in amateur boxing, 
one professional bout in 
which t ntestants, if not brothers, 
trom the same stable 
to match. 








rofessional hockey had 
Its little etemps a few years back. 
The du doings revealed at the 
time we in the same class with 
their Mf in Square Garden coun- 
lerpart they were interesting. 

Profe al rugby has so far 


escaped 
Picion 
feel that 


mere mutterings of sus- 
is right here that many 


trouble—if it comes- 


IS 2Oing 


et ippear. 

ne nent is that among the 
hahaa Nood of annual imports 
Mere ar great number of “old 


men whose careers as money 
finished due 


to general 


pros” 
plavers in the U.S. are 
to persistent injuries or 
decrepitude 

The two 
athlete from throwing a 
first, team 
win, and, second, his tear of getting 
caught. With the old pro, neither of 


some 


keep any 


game 


things that 
are, 


his desire to see his own 


these carries much weight. As 
of his confreres have rudely pointed 
out, he has probably never heard of 
Hamilton, or Edmonton. or even of 
Montreal. So it can’t make much dit- 
ference to him them wins 
the Grey Cup. So far as fear of get- 
ting caught is concerned, what’s he 
got to lose anyway? 

What can be done to 
sports scandals from developing is 
quite another question Probably the 
most satisfactory solution would be 
the assurance in the public mind that 
those financially interested in promot- 
keen and 

hint of 


which of 


prev ent 


ing sports would be both 
eager to bring to light any 
skulduggerv. 

It is very indeed to un- 
derstand how ail those basketball 
games could have been so neatly 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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ALBERTA GAS: 


Mountain Moves to Mahomet 


by L. J. Rogers 


WHEN ALBERTA’S Premier Man 
ning two months ago announced that 
his Government did not intend to 
permit the export of natural gas from 
Alberta because present reserves ot! 
gas were insufficient, the statement 
came as a stunning surprise to the o1| 
industry Groups anxious to © start 
building gas pipelines argue that, even 


using the Gus Conservation Board's 


ultra-conservative estimate of present 
reserves, Alberta has 90 years” sup 
ply at the 1950 rate of consumption, 
and 30 years supply at the tripled 
rate used by the Board in tts calcu 


lations 

Manning's no-export-now decision 
makes a great deal more sense today 
than it did back on January 25. It’s 
becoming clear that his announce- 
ment carried much hidden - signif- 
icance and was in tact a key move in 
Alberta’s long-range campaign to at- 
tract major industries. By his_ state- 
ment. the Alberta Premier served 
new industries planning 


to use Alberta natural gas as a raw 
material would have to locate in 


Alberta to obtain it 


Emphasis 


\ few weeks after Manning’s an 
nouncement. Mines Minister N. E. 
meaning into it 





that. if and when gas ex 
tted, all by-products will 
ved trom the gas before it 


eme¢ 
leaves Alberta 

First proot that Manning’s move 
was going to pay off came early in 
February in the shape of an tndus- 
trial development that mav be. as 
ovinee, in the end, 
as h original Leduc oil discovery. 
Tne Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica has announced it will build a 
$50 million petro-chemical plant in 
Edmonton where raw materials for 
synthetic fibres, plastics and indus- 
trial chemicals will be synthesized out 
of natural gas and petroleum by- 
products Main purpose of the plant 


eeceeeece 
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L. J. ROGERS Us a free-lance writer, 
well known to SN’s Business Front 








reade rs 


will be to produce acetic acid and 
anhydride to use in converting wood 
pulp trom this company’s new $27 
million mill near Prince Rupert into 
cellulose acetate. This material, in 
turn, can be made into yarn to make 
celanese cloth, or used as a plastic. 

In addition, this huge plant will 
produce such important bulk chem- 
icals as formaldehyde, methanol, ace- 
tone and a wide range of alcohols 
and glycols. 

Imports of raw chemicals to be 
produced by the new Edmonton 
plants were valued at over $5 million 
in _ 1950—while imports of semi-pro- 
cessed chemicals, which the Edmon 
ton products can be used to make in 
whole or in part. were valued at 
almost $40 mi"ion in 1950. The Ed- 
monton plant will be patterned after 


the very successful Celanese Cor- 
poration plant at Pishop, Texas, in 
the fabulous Gulf Coast region 
Alberta has all the natural resources 
of the Gulf region, plus a few more 
like cheap hydro-electric power and 


abundant wood-pulp reserves — so 
there’s every reason to suppose that 
a development proportionately as im- 
portant lies ahead. Next development 
in petro-chemicals is expected to be 
a plant to use another by-product of 
the Alberta oil industry, ethylene, to 
provide a domestic supply of such 
key plastics as polyethylene, styrene 
and the vinyls, all now imported and 
in short supply. Canadian Industries 
Limited is reportedly considering lo- 
cating an $8 million ethylene pro- 
cessing plant in Alberta, and_ this 
same company’s proposed $20. mil- 
lion nylon salt plant may also be 
located in Alberta, now. 

Nylon salt, the basic material for 
nylon yarn and plastic, is now all 
imported from the United States and 
will be in critically short supply soon. 
The salt, made by a secret Dupont 
process, uses ammonia and phenol as 
its basic raw materials. Lowest-cost 
ammonia producer on the continent 
is the Consolidated M. & S. plant at 
Calgary, now producing some 230 
tons daily for use in fertilizer manu- 
facture. Phenol is now being made on 
a large scale in the U.S. from the 
petroleum by-product benzene 


In Metallurgy 


Ammonia from natural gas is also 
the key factor in another huge poten 
tial development for Alberta in an 
entirely different field—that of metal- 
lurgy. This will come through a re- 
markable ammonia-leaching method 
for the recovery of metals, developed 
in recent years by a Canadian scien- 
tist, Professor Frank Forward of the 
University of British Columbia. First 
major use of the process will be made 
by the Sherritt Gordon company, 
which intends to use the Forward 
process to recover the nickel and 
copper from the ores ot its big new 
mine at Lynn Lake in northern Man- 
itoba. While the company has not 
made an official statement, location 
of a nickel-copper recovery plant at 
either Edmonton or Calgary would 
seem a likely move. Concentrates 
from Lynn Lake can be shipped west 
by rail to the Alberta refinerv, and 





—Miller 


SEPARATION of gas from crude oil at a plant in Turner Valley, Alberta. 


the metals produced re-shipped eas 
again to consumers. So important js 
a cheap source of ammonia ind of 
natural gas for heat in the Forward 
process that the extra thousand-mile 
rail haul occasioned by setting y 
the refinery in Edmonton would pe 
more than justified. 


Another important metallurgical 
industry for Alberta may lie n the 
refining of uranium ores by ammonia 
leaching. W. J. Bennett of ,Eldorado 
recently stated that this process hag 
been proved feasible in UBC experi- 
ments, but is still not definitely ego 
nomic. Since all concentrates from 
the Eldorado mine at Great Bear 





mee 


MANNING: A _ notice was served. 


Lake, and from the new Lake Atha 
baska mine, pass through Edmonton 
on their way “out”, a refinery here 
would seem indicated if the ammonia- 
leach process proves economic 

Still another metallurgical industry 
may locate in the Edmonton area 
when and if the lead-zince deposits 
now being developed at several points 
near Great Slave Lake are brought 
into production. An interesting side- 
light on the proposed nicke!-copper 
refinery is that it will be a source of 
sulphur and sulphuric acid as a by- 
product from refining of the nickel 
and copper sulphide — concentrates 


(SN, March 20). 


New developments in petro-chen- 


istry and, potentially, inn tallurgy 
are expected to hasten construction 
of Alberta’s first pulp and pape! mill, 
the $14 million Edmonton installa 
tion planned by the Sweezc\ inter 
ests of Montreal. This project. lk 


others, can find a market for prod: 
ucts and a source of certain ;iw ma 
terials in the industries which «re 
committed to build in Albert 


Whatever happens to. vidua 


projects, it now seems certon thal 
Alberta will soon be the sc ol a 
gigantic integrated industria! Jevelop 
ment based on the chemical p (ential 
ities of natural gas and peroleum 


. . ee “ nal 
which will rival Sarnia’s “€ .emica! 


Valley” (see page 10) and m:\ some 
day rank with the Texas Gui! Coast 
Until the full potentialities o! the 

seems 


situation have been explored. | 
unlikely that Alberta will permit 
gas export. 
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THE FEAR OF CONTROLS 


Many Price Advances Are Not Due to Greed 
But to Fear of Freezing at Low Levels 


by P. M. Richards 


ACCORDING to the Hon. Stuart 
Garson, Minister of Justice, Canadian 
business “should not try to increase 
mark-ups ‘just a little more’ to pro- 
vide 4s margin against possible in- 
creased costs.” The tendency to do so, 
Mr. Garson said, was not in the 
nations! interest nor in that of busi- 
ness_ itself. 

But there’s an- 
other interest Mr. 
Garson did not 
mention, which is 
that of the indi- 
vidual business- 
man or firm. In- 
creasing the price 
of a certain com- 
modity or service 
is disadvantageous 
to business as a whole but it may be 
good for the firm that does it. When 
prices were suddenly frozen in the 
last war, the chief sufferers were the 
firms which had been slowest about 
adyancing their prices in line with 
rising costs. That’s remembered now. 

Mr. Garson said the present situa- 
tion cailed for “patriotic self-disci- 
pline.” Yes. But is he suggesting that 
a man on salary should refuse a 
proffered increase in pay, for the 
general good? No doubt he’s not. 
Should a manager refrain from rais- 
ing prices of his products, when he 
thinks increases advisable? A mana- 
ger haus the responsibility of protect- 
ing his business and the interests of 
Its owners and employees, and if he’s 
a good manager will certainly do 
what he can to ensure that his prices 


—John Steele 
P. M. RICHARDS 


Properly cover costs. 
Perhaps the real offender is not the 
manager who advances his prices but 


the controls, or the expectation of 
controls, which impel him to act. 
The Government has indicated more 


than once that it is opposed to rigid 
controls, that if and when prices are 
controed it will be by limitation of 
mark-ups and other means than the 
direct reeze. If it could give assur- 
ance t businessmen who don't ad- 
ance prices now will not be penaliz- 
ed it would probably be much 
mo fective than appeals for self- 


PROMOTION TAX 


AN INTERESTING little story of 
how © man was taxed $2,000 for the 
Privileve of being promoted is told in 
the Hi Street Journal. This chap, 
of that paper’s staff, was 
ansf d to a better job at a dis- 
tant o"ice. This required that he sell 
his ho and buy another in the new 
vommunity, He had paid $10,000 
K iouse before the big inflation; 
sold it for $18,000, supposedly a 
nice profit of $8,000. 
But the Treasury taxed him $2,000 
‘ts capital “gain” (which 





yr } 


he 





wouldn't happen in Canada). Then 
he had to pay $19,000 for a house 
in the new location, of just about the 
same size and quality as the one he 
left. He was $3,000 out of pocket on 
the shift in houses, plus the cost of 
moving. Capital gains are apt to be 
deceiving in these inflationary times. 
But they're simple enough to the 
taxing authority. 


THE MARKET DECLINE 


WHY has the stock market been 
declining lately? Is it a normal reac- 
tion from a persistent climb of 
around twenty months, or is a new 
attitude developing about the future 
of business and the stock market? No 
one knows. There may be a connec- 
tion between the market decline and 
the recent UN victories in Korea. 
There is observable a tendency in the 
United States to think that the Chi- 
nese aren’t so tough after all, that 
maybe the Russians wouldn’t be 
either, and that anyway World War 
III looks rather less likely than it did. 
Some U.S. business writers say 
that this attitude is causing a de- 
crease in the governmental sense of 
urgency about the defence program. 
While there’s no change in the pro- 
gram itself, there is already, they 
say, less rush to get things done. Is 
the investing public perhaps coming 
to believe that governmental spend- 
ings on defence, and business earn- 
ings from defence spendings, will be 
smaller than was thought earlier? 
More likely the decline is due to 


. Other factors, such as a belief by 


investors that a lot of industry’s earn- 
ing power will be so reduced by 
taxes, credit restrictions and mate- 
rials shortages that stocks are not 
attractive at prices which—until re- 
cently—had been rising almost un- 
interruptedly since June 1949. 

Or it may be the fact that many 
firms have big inventories of raw 
materials and finished goods, the 
former acquired at high prices in 
anticipation of prices going higher 
still. Should the prospects for peace 
improve and commodity prices move 
downward, these firms would suffer 
inventory losses. In the U.S., the 
Dow-Jones commodity futures index, 
reflecting prices on staples sold for 
delivery five months hence, has been 
sagging since mid-February, and 
many business buyers are reported 
to be getting cagey about ordering for 
distant delivery at current prices. 

A thought for doubtful Canadian 
investors is that this country’s econ- 
omy is more strongly based than even 
that of the great United States. Our 
basis (and the best there is) is the 
possession of rich natural resources 
which the United States and other 
countries increasingly need. We have 
been relatively light in industrializa- 
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tion and especially in population, but 
are rapidly improving our position in 
both these respects. We do not need 
a defence program to create prosper- 
ity; continued economic growth 
seems to be assured for us in war or 
peace. Thus a decline in the stock 
market should not make one bearish 
about the long-term future of Cana- 
dian growth stocks. 


BULK PURCHASING 


A POINT to note in connection with 
the British-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment mess is that governmental bulk 
purchasing and selling of commodities 
can make a lot of trouble. Deals on 
such a scale cannot help but magnify 
enormously the effect of any miscal- 
culation or of the entrance of any 
new factor. What has been eliminated 
is the process of adjustment to 
changing conditions of supply and 
demand that goes on ceaselessly in 
private trading, where error is not 
cumulative as in long-term bulk pur- 
chasing deals. 

In bulk deals, the prices fixed in 
the contract tend to become out of 
line with realities; injury is felt on 
one side or the other; the Govern- 
ment is blamed and perhaps feels, 
like Canada in the present case, that 
it has to pay compensation to those 
affected—incidentally at the expense 


° of the taxpayers in general. Ill-will is 
- ywar > othe jove > 
nN S Wi felt towards the other Gc ernment hale sone heaton Qaites 
concerned, on the ground that it has or Broker for prospectus. 


driven a sharp bargain; western farm- 


& 
g g ers have been saying that British 
Yowin needs. ‘ products won't sell well on the prairies CALVIN BULLOCK 
Lid. 
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this year. 

When the Canadian Government 
(with the approval of the wheat pools 
and the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
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He Staked an Empire 


Geologist Retty Has a Sharp Eye 


S. Edgar 


\VERY of iron deposits which 
to make Canada the chief 


upplier in North America 
be considered achievement 
for any prospector. But Dr. 


Arlington Retty, chief geolo- 
the Iron Ore Co. of Canada, 
see it that way. Not content 
star part in locating an 
d 400 million tons of ore 
bee- Newfoundland - Labrador, 
made a second strike while 

prospecting party for the 
Government during his off 


n Ungava. 


iavre St. Pierre, 420 miles be- 
ebec City, the group uncovered 
nillion ton deposit of ilmenite 
vhich is extracted the new 
metal, titanium. 

spent his formative years on 
The stocky, 
old scientist confesses that 
ly environment influenced his 
of a vocation. When he entered 


niversity of Ottawa, geology 


ted itself because it fitted in 


suggest 


his fondness for outdoor life 


ed during his youth. And 
with the Geological Survey of 
during summer vacations 


1924 to 1929 increased his in 


1ceton University then beckon- 


combined teaching at Prince- 
th advanced studies for the 


degree, which he obtained in 


ind proceeded to his PhD in 
in’ 1931, 


of Providence? 


g these years Dr. Retty de- 
in his special study—the pre- 
in formations of his native 
In retrospect, the choice ap- 

Imost providential: the Labra- 
deposits are laid in a depres- 
10 miles long by 60 wide, 
by an arm of the sea in 

brian times a mere billion 
‘0. In 1936 the Labrador 
ind Exploration Co. engaged 
to search for gold and base 
the forbidding northern sec- 

e territory belonging to Que- 

Newfoundland. Retty’s wide 

e of pre- Cambrian rocks 

logical selection to head 


with the knowledge that, 
rs previously, an expedition 
s. W. F. James and J. E. Gill 
ed outcrops of iron ore in 
Retty organized systematic 
ed geological surveys of a 
lly conducted and paid for 
| or provincial governments. 
st, all expenses of these cost- 
flicult Operations were met 
tty’s employers. 

as and is free enterprise at 
comments Retty. “Like ail 
‘{ this nature, it was not so 
ise Of looking for a needle 
ack as looking for the eye 
le in-a haystack. The ore 
was the needle and the 





For Ore in Canada’s North 


commercial deposits the eye. The lo- 
cations were made—without govern- 
ment help of any kind.” 

The difficulties were tremendous. 
The exploration season lasted only 
100 days a year. Impassable rivers 
and difficult terrain necessitated air- 
borne carriage of every pound of food 
and equipment. 

After two years of fruitless search 
Dr. Retty personally made the first 


—Richard Arless 
DR. J. A. RETTY 


strike. He located a rich deposit of 
ore in New Quebec just across from 
the Newfoundland boundary. Supply- 
ing the touch of appropriateness and 
romance in a Canadian adventure, he 
shared the honor of discovery with an 
Indian chief, Mathiou Andre of the 
Montagnais tribe, who, under Retty’s 
training, had become a capable pros- 
pector. 

Discoveries followed thick and fast. 
An area equal to a quarter of that of 
the United States was surveyed and 
mapped; claims staked covered terri- 
tory three times the size of Belgium. 
The total length of productive iron 
formation found to date is 90 miles 
along a length of 225 miles bisecting 
and paralleling the Quebec-New- 
foundland border. Deeper down are 
deposits of incalculable value. 

By 1955, Dr. Retty estimates ore 
will be shipped at the rate of 5 mil- 
lion tons a year to Cleveland, Youngs- 
town and Pittsburgh. This will in- 
crease to 10 million tons in 1956 and 
to 20 million in subsequent years if 
required. 

Calling for considerably less prep- 
aratorv work, the Havre St. Pierre 
ilmenite deposits are now being work- 
ed by Quebec Iron & Titanium Cor- 
poration of Montreal a subsidiary of 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
This in turn has led to introduction 
of a new industry to Canada in the 
form of a titanium smelter at Sorel, 
Que., where the metal is being re- 
moved from the ilmenite ore. 





- Chrysler Airtemp~ 


‘GOGH; Jee” Conversion Burner 








“A real saving 
in fuel dollars” 


me BHR OOS 





“More heat, cleaner heat 
from every gallon of oil” 


This revolutionary new development in oil heating will 


fess es 
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Disninaee i 
CANADA’S FINEST OIL BURNER 
with a sensational new design 


al, 


olenme 


a 
am 


Sens eee eee 





“Tailored to 
fit any furnace 
or boiler” 





Inean a 


world of difference to you at no increase in price over other first 


class burners! 


You'll save all winter long on fuel bills with this 


Chrysler-Airtemp 


*““Super-Fire”’ 


super-ethcient 


Conversion Burner. Now you can 


get automatic heating luxury combined with economy in a degree 


never before equalled. 


Yes, this new Chrysler-Airtemp ‘ 


available giving you 
quiet, dependable pe 


and quickly installed. 


Just think! No muss or fuss 
no coal to shovel, 
ashes to carry out. You 
enjov heat, fast, when you 
want it no fire to build 
up on those cold fall and 
spring evenings . . just 


turn the automatic control. 


You owe it to vourself to 


learn more about what 
Chrysler-Airtemp’s**Super- 
Fire’ can mean to you and 


your family 


DEALERS FROM 
COAST TO COAST 








long, carefree 


*rformance. 


THERM-O-RITE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Montreal Trust Bldg. 


‘Super-Fire”’ is the finest oil burner 
service and 


And it’s easily 
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; meres why you save. ' 
7 on heating costs with CHRYSLER-AIRTEMP’S : 
i “SuPER-FiRe”. a 
i Its Exclusive High Velocity Firing 4% 

4 
: Head and Turbulator mixes oil and t 
§ air mist so perfectly that youburnevery § 
8 drop. That means more heat and cleaner f 
: heat from every gallon of oil . . . more ; 
g. satisfying warmth for your home. q 
q i 
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This Hartt blucher brogue in rich 
burgundy calf, rugged yet trim, 
is one of many styles your 

Hartt dealer has to 
show you. Crafted 
by experts in the 


art of fine 


shoemaking. 


The Eden 





FOR MEN 
Slyle Perfect Shoes ty Harld 
AT BETTER SHOE STORES ACROSS CANADA ec FACTORY: FREDERICTON, N.B. 
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The Union Insurance Society 
of Canton 


has provided insurance 
safeguards for many 
types of hazards for 
more than a century... 

consistently maintaining 
the highest standards 


of integrity 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP: 


BRITISH TRADERS 
NSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


THE BRITISH OAK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Also under same management in Canada 


THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 











CANADIAN BUSINESS 


THE ECONOMY: Consumer Curbs 


THE CONSUMER credit restrictions 
imposed last tall had been, in the 
words of the Finance Minister, only 
“moderately effective.” With over 
one-third of total 1950 sales in Can- 
ada on a credit basis (installment, 
charge, revolving credit), it is a pretty 
vulnerable area tor Federal “grass- 
roots” inflation checks. 

The agreement reached between 
the Bank of Canada and the char- 
tered banks on commercial credit 
restriction indicated there would be 
further tightening up on consumer 
credit. 

The banks’ agreement had called 
for, among other things, a substantial 
increase in the margin requirements 
for bank loans on the security of 
installment finance paper, and a hold- 
the-line policy as far as the total vol- 
ume of bank credit for such purposes 
is concerned. 

The banks’ restriction should, by 
itself, curtail a lot of consumer credit, 
but if consumer credit sales were to 
continue at their pre-March rate, 
there would be heavy pressure on the 
limits the banks had set for them- 
selves. They would probably be left 
with the alternatives of breaking these 
limits or refusing to finance consumer 
sales. 

The Bank of Canada apparently 
believed the rate of credit sales would 
at least continue under the earlier 
regulations. “Under conditions such 
as the present,” the Bank reported, 
“people tend to relax their ideas of 
the prudent limits of borrowing, and 
borrowers seek to extend their posi- 
tions in various ways with less than 
normal regard for the risks involved 
for all concerned.” 

Credit restrictions. therefore. 
should apply at both ends to prevent 
pressure on the end which had the 
Strictest limit. 

Under the stiffened consumer cred- 
it regulations, car buyers will be the 
hardest hit. The regulations they are 
up against are as stiff as those in 
force during the war. The down pay- 
ment for new or used cars is now 
SO per cent of the purchase price, 
and the term of credit has been cut 


from 18 to 12 months. 


@ There were indirect effects 1 the 
measure which were also anti-infla- 
tionary. Those who had to have cars, 
washing machines, etc., would be 
obliged to increase their rate o! say- 
ing to meet the higher down pay ment 
and periodic payments required under 
the new regulations. 


Production: 
PATENT HOLD-up 


IN SPITE of all the talk about man- 
power shortage, the shadow of tnem- 
ployment is threatening many Wind- 
sor, Ont., homes. Steel shortage has 
cut the flow of parts and materials 
from the U.S. to the Canadian car 
manufacturing city, and production 
has had to be reduced. 

By the end of the week there had 
been no announcement of production 
cuts by Chrysler or General Motors in 
Windsor, but Ford President Rhys M 
Sale had announced that “several 
hundred” workers in passenger car 
production would have to be laid off 
in April. 

There seemed no way to avoid the 
lay-offs even though the Federal Gov- 
ernment has indicated its readiness to 
award jeep and other war vehicle con- 
tracts. Patents are causing the bottle- 
neck in any switch from civilian to war 
vehicles. Patents of many of the prod- 
ucts the Canadian companies could 
produce are held by other U.S. com- 
panies. Some of these U.S. firms have, 
so far, refused to make the patents 
available to a Canadian company 

Lhe situation is similar to one which 
existed early in World War II. when 
Canada had difficulty obtaining certain 
patents and plans from Britain. It was 
not until after Dunkirk that the patents 
were made available, and Canadian 
industry was enabled to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the common 
cause 

Under present circumstances. If the 
U.S. patents were made available, total 
production would be increased, and 
besides that. much of the slack of un- 
employment would be taken up. But 
even then there would be hold-ups 
caused by re-tooling for the production 
of war vehicles. 





BUILD UP of 3,000 new cars in Windsor. Lay-offs follow record output. 
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/ GUARANTY 
TRUST 


Company of Canada 
63rd CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is hereby given that 

dividend of 144%, being 
ivelve and one-half cents per 
hare and at the rate of 5% 
per annum on the paid-up 
capital stock of the Company, 
has been declared for the 
quarter year ending March 
ist. 1951, payable April 
loth. 1951, to shareholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness Mareh 31st, 1951. By 
rder of the Board. 


J. WILSON BERRY 


President & General Manager 


SILVER-MILLER 


MINES LIMITED 
(Ne Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. & 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that a quarterly dividend of Three 
Cents (3c) per share has _ been 
declared payable in Canadian 
Funds, Monday, April 30th, 1951, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Thursday. 
April 12th, 1951. 


By Order of the Board. 


JOHN W. TOVELL, 
Pr 
Toronto, Ontario, ~ 
February 26th, 1951, 








THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 257 
NOTICE is hereby given that a DIV- 
IDEND OF TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
re on the paid-up Capital Stock 
ink has been declared for the 
ending 30th April 1951 and that 
me will be payable at the Bank 
its Branches on and after TUES- 
the FIRST day of MAY next, to 
Iders of record at the close of 
n 31 March 1951. The Trans- 
will not be closed 
By Order of the Board 
JAMES STEWART 
General Manager 
Toronto, 9th March, 1951. 


° WEW EXTRA EARty 
HYBRID 


















value in short season districts. 
in course of development. Ex- 
ted in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
erior to all other varieties of sweet 
il interest too for other areas for 
either home or market. Can be 
A er than other corns due to greater 
1 resistance to cold weather. De- 
ler for table use and holds its fine 
a longer period for canning. Deep, 
1 yellow; 12 to 16 rows; about 8 
Remarkably high sugar content, 
usual and has been recorded as high 















as ee ited a heavy cropper for the early 
Class. $ limited. Order com this advertise- 
ment 30¢) (14 Ib. 50¢) (Ib. 85¢) post- 
Paid or more at 70¢ per lb. by Express 





OUR BIG 1951 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK 





FRE 


; Th ee 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN. ONT 





—Internationar 
DEFENCE MOBILIZER Wilson. 


The problem: war production vs prices. 
Tin: 
STOCKPILE & PRICES 


TIN has become the second imported 
raw material whose importation has 
come under complete federal control. 
At the same time the stockpile’s Gen- 
eral Services Administration decided 
to quit buying the scarce metal until 
the price “reaches a reasonable level.” 

The price of tin had soared 150 
per cent since the Korean War began. 
As soon as the stops were pulled, 
tin’s price, which had moved above 
$1.80 a pound in New York, slumped 
to the $1.35 neighborhood. This price 
acuion upheld the contention of many 
trade observers that government 
stockpiling was a major factor in 
the recent jump in many commodity 
prices. As a result there is renewed 
pressure on Washington to discon- 
tinue stockpiling, at least temporarily, 
on rubber and wool. Other commodi- 
ties on which a “buyer’s strike” is 
advocated include copper and coffee. 


Prices: 


MARK-UP LIMIT 


THE OFFICE of Price Stabilization 
has taken its prices out of the refrig- 
erator and is allowing them to thaw 
a bit before putting them in a deep 
freeze. The March thaw involved 
200.000 items. To be substituted for 


it is a margin ceiling to be applied 


under a ponderous “ineffective ap- 


pearing” Ceiling Price Regulation 


Under CPR, 250,000 big and liitle 
retailers will have to make up pricing 
charts showing profit margins on re- 


cent sales. That 
mark-up they wil 


The order didn’t please most mer- 


t's to be the percentage 
] 
| 


use hereafter. 


chants who fear an eventual two- 
sided squeeze on profits. The order, 
they comp'ained, did little to cut the 
steadily rising manufacturing and 
wholesale prices. It did not apply to 
food, fuel or other more essential 
commodities. An immediate result 
was that retailers began passing along 
the price rises already made by whole- 
salers. The order has little about it 
to control inflation. It transmits 
rather than prevents price increases. 





issued a new voluntary credit control 
program with the usual warning that 
it is not a panacea for inflation 

The scheme calls on commercial 


The Federal Reserve Board has 


banks, life insurance concerns and 
investment banking firms to cut down 
on private loans not necessary for 
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defen _e and not essential to the needs 
of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. Participants in the voluntary 
pian are promised immunity from 
anti-trust prosecution. Meanwhile, the 
Reserve Board is getting ready to ask 
Congress for new t 
private credit. 


power to curb 





nn 
Visit both 


PARIS and 
LONDON 


with one Ticket — one Fare! 


PARIS! Ever-Youthful, ever gay! Stop 
over cis long as you wish to explore 
its meny charms! 





Then on to LONDON ... Air France 
takes you there at no extra cost on 
your regular Montreal-Paris ticket! 





V/hat food! Superb meals, prepared 
with the artistry of famous French chefs 
served with a flourish. 


Never before such flying luxury! Relox 
in soft reclining seats . . travel in 
real comfort and style! 


The “Sky Lounger’ Way is the Smart Way! 


You've never lived until you’ve seen Paris—and flown in a spacious Air 
France “Sky Lounger” Constellation! Undreamed-of comfort is yours in 
the friendly atmosphere of the pressurized, sound-proofed cabin 
room to stretch out in your luxurious, reclining “sky lounge” chair . . 


marvellous cuisine .. . 


typical French hospitality and courtesy. 


Next time you go to London, fly by way of Paris for a really memorable 


trip. Go Air France .. . 
smart way, the /axury way to Furope! 


Two 
flights 
weekly. 





or AIR FRANCE, International Aviation Bldg., 
Dorchester Street W., Montreal — PL. 3995. 





e"a5 => G 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL ee ee 


the fastest, only direct route to Paris .. . the 
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SPORTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 
rigged without promoters, managers, 
coaches, and other players having 
smelled, at the very least, a medium- 


sized mouse.—Aim AMfcllroy 


SURPRISE RINK: Don Oyler's —y> 
Nova Scotia rink from Kentville was 
one of the surprises of the Dominion 
Bonspiel at Halifax. Here Oyler 
watches third George Hanson sweep 
into position while Northern Ontario’s 
own skip Wally Johnstone looks on, 
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IS THE SILKEN STRING 








claim and has paid the insured the 


sum due for loss or damage 

The insured also cannot be call 
upon to exercise his rights against 
third party before payment so as 10 
diminish the liability of the company 


ed 
a 


| toward him or have such rigits takea 
{ RUNN | N 6 THRO ll 6 H THE into account in estimating the amount 
| of such liability. The insured 1s et 
| titled to receive full indem: if the 

1 case sO warrants, and the — ights of 
PEARL GHAIN OF ALL subrogation cannot be applied to Te 












VIRTUES” 


JOSEPH HALL 


TheHouseo Seagram 





duce the payment. 
—Douglas Kk Weston 


@ The annual report of the | ommer- 


i era 
See All The CARIBBEAN! INSURANCE T 
You can connect with B.O.A.C. flights at New York, Nassau, Miami, ( 
Kingston, San Juan or Barbados, then fly B.O.A.C. to all leading resorts! ’ Ot 
| | B-0-A-C covers the CARIBBEAN WHAT S SU B ROGATION ? \ 
| ~ ee | Cal 
| | to NEW YORK MOST FORMS of indemnity con- after Smith has been paid by his in. 
tracts contain a subrogation clause. surer, all amounts given Smith must. 
j o BERMUDA | : = _ j , © 
| | Two notable exceptions are life in- in turn, be- handed over to the insur- 
| surance policies and accident and ing company. It has happened on oc ( 
| | HAVANA sickness policies. casion that both principals are insured 
CONES EAS SAN JUAN 4 gt This subrogation clause is not al- with the same company. 
| Weeuze ways clearly understood by the policy- When an insured takes out a policy 
holder. It is written in the statutory he transfers the subrogation rights to 
conditions of all provinces, except the insurance company. While insur- o 
Quebec. ance companies usually exercise these i 
(Statutory conditions in Quebec rights in automobile cases, quite fre DEC 
contain no reference to subrogation, quently they do not do so in the case 
ae ' but the right exists in law.) of fire. Exceptions to this, of course 
If Smith’s car is damaged by Jones, are where there is evidence of neg 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION to give a concrete example, Smith’s gence and ability of the party respon L 
etiaiiaieet eteaicind by British West Indian Airways insurance company settles with him sible to pay, on the theory that one 
Reservations through your Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. and then goes after Jones to recover should be held financially liable for 
Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: LAncaster 4212 the amount paid Smith. If Jones wish- one’s carelessness. 
Toronto—32 King St. W. Tel: EMpire 3-4323 es to make a settlement with Smith This principle of subrogation 
tied up with the right of indemnit 
which holds that the insured cannot c 
make a profit. He is entitled to what Rian 
he has lost and no more. Sim f 
course, the insurer can take g 
1" by subrogation but the rights of the 
insured. The company can only Li 
cover to the extent that payment is 
made; in other words the company 
s cannot recover in excess of the 
amount paid to the insured. [he com- Ri 
pany also cannot exercise this provi- ' 
0 eration sion until it has admitted the insured’ 





cial Life Assurance Co. o' Canada 
shows a 7.9 per cent incre in as 
sets, breaking a record for t second 


consecutive year. Total rece: ts welt 
more than 15 per cent hivher, 
cluding a 7.7 per cent inc case © 
interest receipts. Seventy-five per ce™ 
of the $400,000 paid out Jer the 
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to living policyholders. Cont o> Aa 

| MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY|| "s,9™™ vy eR Be 
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AWARDS 


Dr. V iliam B. Spaulding, 28, resi- 
dent phssician at Toronto General 


Hospital. has been given a $30,000 
gant by ‘he John and Mary R. Markle 
Foundai »n of New York for research 
in intern’ :! medicine and clinical work 
yer a period of five years. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Brig.-Ccen. George Kitching, CBE, 





pso, 40. till recently Director-Gen- 

ral of nv Personnel, is now Com- 
—? Oe undant of the Canadian Staff College 

+ Kingston, Ont. 

Cmdr. James V. Steele, 38, of 

Quawa, Das been appointed Director 


dization for the Canadian 
Cmdr. Frank 





succeeds 


. Navy ric 
Caldwell, of Amherst, NS, who is now 

$ In- executive officer of HMCS Naden, 
Nust, the Navy barracks at Esquimalt. 
Sur ie 
a Capt. Ernest P. Tisdall, 42, recent- 

. 

4 Director-General of Naval Ord- 
ured \ 

Wee Ottawa, is the new Com- 
slic inding Officer ot HMCS Naden, Es- 
ea BC. following the death of 
' uw on 

: Commodore G. R. Miles. 
SU 
hpcoe ° . * 
Aese Wing Cmdr. Garnet F. Jacobsen, 
ire DFC. of Winnipeg and Ottawa, 
Cas re ssigned to Gen. Eisenhow- 
Urse er’s staft Paris. 





Lindley B. Calman, editor and pub- 
ol 1 Picton (Ont.) Gazette ‘ 
Chairman of Class “A” 


es of Canada 
1S Ihe Rev. Leonard F. Hatfield, of 
nit Antig NS. is now Assistant and 
nol 1 Secretary to the Social Service 
wnat ) of the Church of England 









. DEATHS 

e Lt.-Col. J. M. Syer, DSO, 71. who 
it is rmed ! commanded the 41st City 
yan Toronto Battery in World War I: at 
the Too, Ont 


Richard Stanley Law, 67, former 
neterm President of United Grain 


led 
st a 
§ to 
any 
Ken 
yunt 
en- 
the 
; of 


re- 


ston 


or 7 —Climo 
CIA] Ney Brunswick 


Fe >”), 


R14 Mrougl the 
i , 
Sn od, 


issue of 
was well received 
province. Here J. 
publishers’ represen- 
nts a leather-bound copy 
Gov. D. L. MacLaren. 











Growers, the farmer-owned Western 
grain company; in Calgary. 


Walter R. Knox, 73, one of Can- 
ada’s all-time great athletes; of a stroke 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


John F. Sweeney, retired new spaper 
executive of Regina and Winnipeg, 
recently appointed Civil Defence Of- 
ficer for Regina; following collapse on 
a Regina street. 


Let’s face the facts: it’s the actual /ight output of a lamp— 





NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


s 
A stock tariff company doing business in all 


Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 








the amount of light given during its life—-:hat measures the : 
value of your lamp dollar. And #f you wart value, use 7 
Sylvania Triple-Life, Made-in-Canada Fluorescents. These eee 
Sylvania Lamps have a rating of 7,500 hours (previous c= 
industry rating 2,500 hours )—that means 200°; more i= 


light value in your lamp purchases. More—this longer 


life means savings in maintenance costs, fewer work 


interruptions due to lamp failures, greater all-round 


lighting efficiency. 


Sylvania Triple-Life Fluorescent Lamps are lighting the 


way to tangible savings and maximum work efficiency 


in plants, stores and offices across Canada. Find 


out what they can do for you. Get in touch with 


your nearest Sylvania distributor or use the 


coupon for equally prompt action. 


SYIVANIA# ELECTRIC 


(CANADA) LTD. 


Head Office: MONTREAL Plant: DUMMMONDVILLE, QUE, 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


r oo ee ee ee ee 


Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., 


University Tower, Montreal, Que. 
Send me full details on your Triple-Life Lamps 


Name 





Address 


City 
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in a team that needs YOU 


The big planes of the R.C.A.F. take off 
for destinations far and near — manned by 
| keen young Canadians...ateam that’s earned 
world respect and admiration. 

Pilot, Navigator, Radio Operator — 
part of an R.C.A.F. team which can fly a 


complex aircraft anywhere in the world. 


THERE ARE IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG 
MEN TO TRAIN AS 


PILOTS 
RADIO OFFICERS 


NAVIGATION 
OFFICERS 


Here’s your opportunity to get into the fast growing 


field of aviation and render a valuable service to your country. 








Royal Canadian Air Force 


CAF “ 
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